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WHO IS TO BLAME FOR OUR SUBMARINE DISASTERS? 


HE UNITED STATES NAVY is seen squarely on the 

defensive by many writers for the press, in consequence 

of the sinking of the submarine S-4 and the failure to 
rescue the six men who were known to be living for several days 
in the torpedo room of the crusht submersible. Not in years, 
writes one Washington correspondent, has a naval disaster 
brought such a flood of censure 
‘on the Navy Department. 
Robert Barry, of the New York 
Evening World, pictures the 
Department as ‘“‘ waging a de- 
fensive against a public con- 
demnation which is epito- 
mized: ‘You could have done, 
but you didn’t—why not?’” 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer 
- eomes the declaration that 
~ “the Navy has lost something — 
priceless in public confidence 
and esteem that will be diffi- 
cult to regain.”” And a New 
Jersey paper speaks for the 
press, Congress, and the man 
in the street when it says that 
“the S-4 horror has raised an 
issue that must be threshed 
out immediately and com- 
pletely.’ As a means to such 
threshing out, we are promised 
investigations by both the 
Navy Department and Con- 
gressional committees. 

Voicing a widely held con- 
viction that there is something 
wrong somewhere in the Navy 
Department, the New York Telegram declares: “There are too 
many accidents; in the last few years a battle-ship, an aircraft 
carrier, five destroyers, four submarines, and other craft, have 
figured in serious accidents involving heavy loss of life.’ And 
yet we are cautioned by the Chicago Journal of Commerce not 
to take it for granted that the Navy is to blame. Congress, i 
says, ‘should not indulge in a chip- on-the-shoulder inquiry,” 
should not assume at the outset that something must be radically 
wrong, since submarines are sometimes lost by other countries 
and their navigation is attended with special dangers. And it 
is interesting to find in the New London Day, published in the 
seaport city which was the base for both S-51 and S-4, the reflec- 
tion that the accident may have been unavoidable: “he sub- 
marine had no protection against the destroyer; the destroyer 
had no means of ascertaining in time to avoid an accident that 
a submarine was dangerously close.” 

Nevertheless, to quote the New York Evening World, ‘‘the 


: 
IS THIS ALL WE COULD DO? 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


impression prevails and is strengthening all the while that there 
has been blundering from the moment the ill-fated submarine 
began its operations in its test near Provincetown.” Leaving 
aside all the technical details, the point is, as the Washington 
News sees it, that ‘‘something is wrong somewhere, and most 
likely among the higher-ups, since the lower grades have little 

to say in matters of this kind”’: 


“Just what is wrong, we do 
not pretend to know. Perhaps 
no one knows. For the Navy 
numbers many critics, and 
these do not always agree 
among themselves. Some say 
it is overofficered; others that 
it is undermanned. Some say 
fear of reprimand seals the 
mouths of many, or that its 
morale is low, affecting effi- 
ciency. Still others charge 
that the Navy has become too 
bureaucratic for new ideas to 
break in. We do not know. 
Perhaps it is a combination 
of several or all of these things. 

“Anyway, steps should be 
taken to ascertain the truth, 
and the quicker it is done the 
better. We are now about to 
embark on an $800,000,000 
building schedule, the greatest 
peace-time program in the 
history of the nation, and it 
behooves us to do all we pos- 
sibly can, and at once, to 
prevent our starting wrong.” 


Ultimate responsibility with- 
in the Navy Department be- 
longs to Curtis D. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Navy, con- 
tend several papers. It is well known in Washington, the Spring- 
field Republican hears, that Mr. Wilbur has been “‘far from being 
a success at the head of the Navy Department.” In the opinion 
of the Hartford Times, the men of the S-4 were victims of a sys- 
tem. ‘It is the President’s duty to provide the nation with 
a competent Secretary of the Navy,” and the people should elect 
a President who will do this. As long as we have the present 
system, continues The Times, if the people ‘‘elect administra- 
tions that are incompetent, they risk sinking men in submarines, 
wrecking Shenandoahs, and forcing men and officers of the Army 
to live in shacks.’? Congress, the Philadelphia Record tells us, 
‘“‘has no more urgent duty than to discover and compel the cor- 
rection of any defects in a system charged with responsibility 
for harrowing sacrifices that might have been averted.”’ The 
Chicago Tribune is but one qf many papers to insist on a 
thoroughgoing civilian inquiry by Congress. 
”: but, 3irmingham 
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‘*Congress may 


muddle infinitely, remarks the Age-Herald, 
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‘*Congressional committees have been known to make startling 
revelations as well as to put the fear of the Lord in those inclined 
to hide the truth:” In the opinion of the New York World, ‘‘ what 
is needed is neither a whitewash of the Navy by the Navy, nor 
an investigation by Congressmen who are not competent to 
consider technical details, but the appointment of an indepen- 
dent commission of inquiry consisting preponderantly of experts 
drawn from civilian life.” 

Several moves for investigation are under way. Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur has appointed a Naval Board of Inquiry, 
headed by Rear Admiral Richard H. Jackson. Representative 
Loring M. Black, Jr. 
(Dem., N. Y.), has intro- 
duced a resolution in the 
House calling for a spe- 
cial committee to inves- 
tigate the entire field of 
naval activities. Other 
resolutions call for in- 
vestigation by the Naval 
Affairs Committee and 
for demands upon the 
Navy Department for 
information. 

Here are some of the 
questions which have 
been received by Senators 
and Representatives, ac- 
cording to Robert Barry, 
Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York 
Evening World: 

“Tf divers could be 
sent down, armed with 
hammers, and engage in 
conversation in Morse 
code with the imprisoned 
men on Sunday [De- 
cember 18], why didn’t 
some one in the Navy 
think to have them take 
down the air-hose which 
were finally used on 
Wednesday? Oxygen 
was the vital thing. 
The six men in the tor- 
pedo room said so. They 
said the air was bad. 
The big thing then was 
to get an air-hose to 
them. The men inside 
could be told an air- 
line was coming. The 
divers were in phone 
communication with the 
surface. 

‘Where was the Navy? 
What of the S-51? It left some impressions, surely! 
much gas?’ a diver asked the S-/ six. 

““No. But the air. How long will you be now?’ 

“That was Sunday. 

“On Wednesday, after weather conditions had been ealled 
unfavorable for two days, rescue operations were resumed, and 
then it was announced that it was possible to attach an air- 
hose to the submarine to force in fresh air and oxygen. 

“Why did not the Navy know those things Sunday when the 
divers were sent below? 

_““These are questions which represent a fair symposium of the 
bitter things being said against naval officials in the complaints 
reaching Washington. They are things the Navy has not ex- 
plained, and members of Congress are at a loss to excuse.”’ 
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“Is there 


There seems to be no doubt in the mind of one of the press 
correspondents at the scene of the disaster, Courtenay Terrett, 
of the New York Telegram, ‘‘that there are facts in the futile 
operations which demand investigation by Congress.’’ The entire 


NAVY CHIEFS AT THE SCENE OF THE S-4 DISASTER 


In conference on the deck of the mine sweeper Falcon may be seen from the reader’s 

left to right, Secretary Wilbur; Admiral Charles F. Hughes, Chief of Naval Opera- 

tions; Admiral Frank H. Brumby, in charge of the rescue and salvage work, and 

Lieut.-Com. Edward Ellsberg (retired), the expert on submarine salvaging who also 
figured conspicuously in the raising of the S-51. 


nation, writes another correspondent, Harvey Anderson, of the 
Consolidated Press, ‘‘is turning to the question of what the 
Navy may learn from this disaster and what assurances may be 
found that it will not be repeated.’” How much justification 
exists for present criticisms will be brought out by the official 
inquiries, ‘‘and out of it all may come marked advancement in 
the problem of rendering submarines more safe.’’ Unques- 
tionably, Mr. Anderson thinks, ‘‘a searching inquiry into the 
placing of emergency apparatus in the vicinity of submarine 
tests will be an important detail of the investigation.’’ More- 
over, ‘‘the drive toward a thorough overhauling of the under- 
sea boats, in every en- 
gineering detail involv- 
ing the protection of 
life, promises results.” 

Severe criticism of the 
Navy has been heard 
from several members of 
Congress; Congressman 
R. E. Updike (Rep., 
Ind.), of the Naval Af-, 
fairs Committee, feels 
the Department has 
been ‘‘grossly negligent”’ 
in not providing more 
safety devices for sub- 
marines. Congressman 
Carl Vinson of Georgia, 
ranking Democrat on 
the Committee, wants 
the investigation to dis- 
cover whether the S-4 
had the proper listening 
devices and the available 
devices for purifying car- 
bon-dioxid gases. He is 
one of the several Con- 
gressmen to suggest that 
the submarine tests 
might better be held in 
Southern waters, instead 
of the stormy coastal 
waters of New England. 
Representative Loring 
M.; Black Jr (Dem. 
N. Y.), comes out flatly 
with a demand for the 
resignation of Secretary 
Wilbur: 


“The Navy of the 
United States needs dras- 
tic official readjustment. 
The destruction of the 
S-4 climaxes a long series of disasters and a general breakdown. 
Mr. Wilbur, as the head of the Navy, must accept culpability for 
conditions. His separation from the service would be desirable. 

“Tho likable personally and bearing a fine reputation as a man, 
he has not been able to succeed as a naval administrator. The 
Navy is plagued with enemies and hostile policies, and Mr, 
Wilbur is too easy-going to counteract them.”’ 


“T do not mind the criticism of the Department,” says Secre- 
tary Wilbur in an interview for the United Press. He feels that 
everything was done that could be done: 


“We've tried to take all safety precautions consistent with the 
military purpose of the submarine and the training of the men. 
Experts in the department are investigating these matters all 
the time, and have been for years. 

“These ships are not built merely to be rescued. They are 
built for military purposes. If the S-4 had not been so severely 
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damaged it would have come up. No vessel is built to operate 
after it has been completely waterlogged or wrecked.” 


Twelve specific questions involving as many specific criticisms 
of the Navy’s handling of the S-4 disaster were put to Secretary 
Wilbur by the New York Telegram. The questions and the 
Seeretary’s answers follow as they appeared in that newspaper: 


“Question No. 1—When divers first located the S-4 on Sunday, 
why was an air-line not attached to the torpedo chamber where 
the six men were trapt instead of the ballast tank? 

‘* Answer—That question is based upon misinformation. The 
air-line from above was connected up with the S-4’s general air- 
supply system, but it was found that it was letting in water in- 
stead of air. 

‘Question No. 2—Had the naval officers in charge of the rescue 
fleet considered introducing food and oxygen through torpedo 
tubes before the trapt men asked for it? 

“* Answer—I suppose they did. A naval report several years 
old diseust this means of rescue, and it certainly was known to 
the men inside the S-4 and those outside. 

“Question No. 3.—If the naval,officers had considered this 
method, why was it not attempted on Sunday while divers still 
had access to the S-4? 

“ Answer—Because we knew that the men in there could live 
for eighty hours. The main thing when we first got contact on 
Sunday was to assure the men inside the ship a continuous supply 
of fresh air, and that was what we attempted to do. 

‘““Question No. 4—Why was the Falcon, which was the only 
ship equipped to send down divers, sent to Boston with the 
injured diver, Michaels, leaving the rescue fleet without means of 
resuming work had the storm subsided? 

“‘ Answer—Because the Falcon was equipped with a compres- 
sion chamber, and Michaels had to be kept in it to save his life. 

‘Question No. 5—Why was the S-4 marked only with a buoy, 
which was pulled away, instead of being moored to some vessel? 

““ Answer—Because a line attached to a vessel would have 
chafed and probably would have been cut. This is another 
question, it seems to me, that is based on misunderstanding and 
misinformation. 

“Question No. 6—Why was the fact that the S-4 had been 
‘lost’ by the rescue fleet withheld from newspaper men on Wed- 
nesday for hours? 


“ Answer—I don’t know that it was withheld. But we did 
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From the New York Herald Tribune 


SCENE OF THE MOST HARROWING 
OF ALL SUBMARINE ACCIDENTS 


Chart showing where the S-4 sank off Provincetown. 
indicate depth in feet. 


The figures 


not feel that our job up there was to make news. Our only task 
was to get those six men out or save them in some way. 

‘““Question No. 7—Why was it that on Wednesday, when the 
sea calmed, no divers were sent down until nearly noon? 

“* Answer—Who said that the sea had calmed earlier than noon, 
so that divers could have gone down? The Navy officials were 
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WHAT STRUCK THE FATAL BLOW 


The damaged keel of the destroyer Paulding after the collision in 
which it sank the S-4, showing the tremendous force of the impact. 


the judges of when diving operations could be resumed, and I 
presume they sent a man down just as soon as it was possible. 

“Question No. 8—Why are submarine tests conducted at this 
point instead of in more sheltered waters? 

“ Answer—That is another question based upon misinforma- 
tion. Submarine tests like this require definite markings for the 
mile-test course as well asa certain depth of water. Provincetown 
is an ideal spot for that purpose. Here we get the required 
depth at a comparatively safe distance from the shore and yet 
near to it. 

‘Question No. 9—Since tests are conducted off Provincetown 
regularly, do you believe that rescue apparatus, such as pontoons, 
should be kept near Provincetown instead of at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard? 

““ Answer—We had plenty of time to get the pontoons there 
before they could be put in use. Before we could begin to use 
the pontoons, it was necessary to get a line under the S-4, and 
we have not been able to do that yet. The pontoons have been 
there for some time, but we have not been able to use them, which 
shows that their having been kept in Brooklyn did not slow up 
rescue work. 

“Question No. 10—Do you believe it would have been more 
efficient to have sent pontoons in charge of six tugs, one pontoon 
to each tug, rather than to have attached three pontoons to each 
of the two tugs actually used? 

“ Answer—l think my answer to question No. 9 is responsive 
to this question. 

‘Question No. 11—Do you believe that the absence of the 
Wandak, the S-4’s tender, was the primary cause of the ramming 
of the S-4? 

“ Answer—It had nothing to do with it. The Wandak, had 
it been there, might have and might not have prevented the 
Paulding from hitting the S-4..... 

“Question No. 12—Do you believe that the presence of grap- 
pling rings or eyelets on the S-4 would have given a better chance 
to raise it? 

“ Answer—Kyelets or grappling rings could be of no use in 
a case like this... .. A twin ship arrangement with elevating 
devices is one scheme that has often been considered, but even 
that would have been valueless for a ship the size of the S-4.” 


Nevertheless, a number of our papers like the Boston Post, 
New York World, Washington Post, and Chicago Evening Post, 
for instance, are convinced that the Navy has not paid enough 


attention to safety devices for submarines. 
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THE NEW POLICY OF THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


66 O FIGHT THE DEMON RUM on two fronts—that 
of force and that of persuasion, each having a general 
with full authority and ample financial resources, but 

independent of each other—is to be the new policy of the Anti- 

Saloon League of America.” This statement, carried by a 

Washington dispatch during the League’s recent convention at 

the capital, is of special interest because the ‘‘bone-dry”’ forces 

of the United States are 
said to be “out for blood”’ 
in this year’s Presidential 
campaign, which they 
look forward to, we are 
told,as possibly the great- 
est crisis in the Prohibi- 
tion movement since the 

Eighteenth Amendment 

was enacted. The two 

commanders in the com- 
mon cause are the Rev. 

Dr. F. Scott McBride, 

who was reelected to the 

office of General Superin- 
tendent by the narrow 
margin of three or four 


votes, and Ernest H. 
Cherrington, rival can- 
didate for the same 


office, for whom defeat 
was tempered by the 
creation of a new de- 
partment of education 
and propaganda, of 
which he was made the 
head. After the voting, 
spokesmen. for the 
League informed the 
correspondents, all rival- 
ries were forgotten and 
the two factions agreed to get together behind the slogan: ‘‘A 
Dry President in 1928.” 

This double command and double policy, we gather from the 
Washington correspondents, represents a compromise, and 
came about when the supporters of Mr. Cherrington failed in 
their efforts to put him in the saddle and to serap the old policy 
of applying pressure to legislators and executives, which was 
identified with the leadership of the late Wayne B. Wheeler, 
and to replace it with a new program of propaganda. Conse- 
quently Mr. Cherrington’s policy is to supplement rather than 
replace the League’s established policy, of which Dr. McBride 
is the present champion. The result, remarks the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger, is a matter of ‘‘much social, psychological, 
and political significance. ”’ 

A $10,000,000 fund is being raised by the League to meet the 
expenses of Dr. Cherrington’s department for the next five years, 
the correspondents tell us. Dr. Cherrington, who is described 
as ‘‘smiling, ruddy-faced, clean-shaven, blue-eyed, brown- 
haired, and six feet tall,” regards the Highteenth Amendment as 
“the greatest experiment in social welfare in modern times,” 
and ‘‘the beginning, not the end, of the movement against 
aleoholism.’”’ He believes that Prohibition, to succeed, must 
have behind it ‘‘a convinced public sentiment.”’ In the New 
York Times he is quoted as saying: 


Acme photograph 


“Tt is not enough to demand that people obey the law simply 
because it is alaw. The future of Prohibition is in the hands of 
the next generation. And the next generation must be made to 
know the raison d’étre of Prohibition. 


THE NEW LEAGUE DUUMVIRATE 


The Rev. Dr. F. Scott McBride (at the reader’s left), General Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League, and Ernest H. Cherrington, who has just been made head of 
the League’s department of education and propaganda. 


“Tt is well to write Prohibition into the statute books of the 
States and into the fundamental law and statutes of the Republic, 
but abolition of beverage alcohol will be hastened if we can 
continue to write temperance instruction into the text-books of 
schools and colleges, and to get before college faculties and stu- 
dents the inexorable truths about the evils of liquor use and the 
liquor traffic. 

‘““My appeal to the temperance hosts of America is that they 
shall not at this stage be 
merely politicians, that 
they shall not confine 
their attention to the 
superficial phases of 
the problem, but that 
they shall deal with the 
vital issues involved. If 
this be done, the future 
is radiant with promise 
that the WHighteenth 
Amendment will stand 
and that the great prin- 
ciple which the Prohi- 
bition Law is intended 
to express will continue 
as a sound policy of 
free government.”’ 


When asked by the 
Times correspondent if 
he was convinced of the 
complete righteousness — 
of the Volstead Law, he 
said: 


“There are few, if any, 
laws that could not be 
improved upon, and 
laws by which great 
reforms involving funda- 
mental changes, are to 
be made effective, must 
inevitably be worked 
out gradually as a matter 
of evolution. That is 
true of all the great evils 
outlawed in the past 150 years of American history—piracy? 
the slave trade, dueling, the public lottery, domestic slavery, 
polygamy, and sale of narcoties.”’ 


Keystone View photograph 


‘*Prohibition,”’ he told the Christian Science Monitor’s corre- 
spondent, ‘‘will not be settled by the next election, but by the 
next generation.”’ A vivid and sympathetic portrayal of the man 
himself is given us by W. A. S. Douglas in the Baltimore Swn: 


“Mr. Cherrington would let the present old and middle-aged 
violators, who can not seem to forget the saloon and the things it 
sold, just continue drinking. 

‘“He would not bother these afflicted souls very much, nor 
pester them as they have been pestered. He holds that they 
have not got so long to live, after all, and their peccadilloes are 
not much of a hindrance. He seeks to concentrate on the young- 
sters, those growing, beginning to grow, and as yet unborn. 

‘He has a rather unanswerable argument for those who would 
scoff at publicity. This medium, he replies, put over Prohibition, 
and he points to the huge publishing plant he has been running 
in Westerville, Ohio, since the dry move got under powerful way 
a decade and a half ago. There, he declares, is what brought 
about the dry law, and there, he adds, is what will educate the 
new generations to law observance as it educated the majority 
of their forebears into permitting the Eighteenth Amendment. 

“Mr. Cherrington calls his two pet organizations—both of 
which he started off—his heaviest guns in his new war of per- 
suasion. These are the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association 
and the World League Against Alcoholism. The first is already 
functioning among the schools and universities of the nation, 
carrying paid speakers among the students themselves. Here he 
started his theory of ‘Catch them young.’ 

‘The World League—traveling representative, Pussyfoot 
Johnson—functions now in thirty-five countries where the 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. Does a bird sing or talk? (p. 21). 

5 ap ok opposed to teaching the Bible in the schools? 
p. 29). 

. How is it proposed to abolish farcical insanity pleas in 
murder trials? (p. 30). 

. What is the ‘‘pacer”’ in English greyhound races? (p. 18). 

. What does Gandhi predict as to the result of British 
evacuation of India? (p. 19). 


What is the most dangerous hour of the day to city 


dwellers? (p. 20). 
. What new policy has the -Anti-Saloon League recently 
adopted? (p. 8). 
. What is word-blindness? (p. 59). 
When ‘‘Lindy” landed in Mexico, how many miles had 
he flown since last May? (p. 37). 
. What proportion of women to men in the United States 
are writing novels? (p. 27). 
. Is an overweight person a poor insurance risk? (p. 22). 
Do radio signals go round the world? (p. 21). 
. What chiefly influenced the House of Commons in re- 
jecting the revised PrayersBook of the Church of 
England? (p. 28). 


methods in use for bringing about prohibitory laws are prac- 
tically the same as those used by the League when building up its 
work in this country. 

“Above all things, Mr. Cherrington stands for ‘hands off the 
Government’s business.’ Here is where he splits with Dr. 
McBride and where he differed with the late Wayne B. Wheeler. 
He holds that the law is passed and is a settled matter—as does 
Dr. McBride. But he goes further and believes that the League 
has made itself undeservedly unpopular and that progress has 
been retarded by interference in and dictation to the Federal 
Government in its plans for enforcement. 

“Mr. Cherrington entered the service of the drys in 1902. 
Previous to that he had been a newspaper reporter. He worked 
up through the stages of district and assistant superintendent.” 


The Rev. Dr. F. Scott McBride, on the other hand, is de- 
scribed as a proponent of the “‘iron fist’ in the Prohibition fight. 
According to a Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post he is ‘“‘dynamic, raw-boned, gaunt, clean-shaven, 
six feet tall, with a full head of unruly black hair.’”” His most 
{mportant activities, we are told, are those of official ‘‘ contact 
man” between the League, Congress, and the departments 
charged with the enforcement of Prohibition, “the job so ad- 
mirably filled by the late Wayne B. Wheeler.” The same corre- 
spondent quotes him as saying: 


“The program of the League for the next biennium will in- 
clude (first) keeping Congress dry in order that there may be 
whatever legislation needed to make enforcement possible and 
(second) to secure such appropriations as are needed to put the 
Jaws into execution. 

‘‘One hundred million dollars a year would not be too much to 
spend of the $6,500,000,000 that Roger Babson says Prohibition 
is saving our country each year if it were needed to make the laws 

effective. After giving the Administration every needed aid that 
can come from a dry Congress, our purpose will be to hold the 
Administration responsible for results. In order to get the States 
to do their part of the enforcement work, the League will stress 
the organization and mobilization of public sentiment for the 
purpose of putting into office those who will keep the oath they 
take to support the Constitution of the United States and the 
Jaws enacted to make it effective.”’ 


Another important decision of the League at its last conven- 
tion was to move its headquarters and executive offices from 
Westerville, Ohio, where it was born, to Washington, D. C. 
This of course means a strategic position for Dr. McBride, whose 
chief concern is with the legislative end of the League’s activities. 
He told the correspondents, however, that “if the State superin- 
tendents take good care of their duties in their bailiwicks in the 
matter of seeing to it that dry men came to Congress, the work 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages.indicated. Each one counts 4. 


14. Is the cost of Uncle Sam’s new war-vessels 
priated” or ‘‘authorized’”’? (p. 12). 
15. What noted car manufacturer believes in reincarnation? 
(p. 44). 
16. What American writers are best known in Germany? 
(p. 25). 
. What drastic change in sentencing conyicted criminals 
does Governor Smith of New York suggest? (p. 30). 
. What kind of light penetrates fog deepest? (p. 22). 
. What famous bull-fighter presented his embroidered 
cloak to Colonel Lindbergh? (p. 42). 
. How much does America plan to raise toward rebuilding 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theater? (p. 26). 
. Is the purchase of natural grape-juice a ‘‘conspiracy” 
to defeat Prohibition? (p. 14). 
. What substances are most frequently used in anti- 
freezing mixtures? (p. 49). 
. How do sun-spots affect radio transmission? (p. 23). 
. What difficulties are being discust in the proposed 
““no-war’’ treaty? (p. 10). 
. How many European nations have returned to the gold 
standard? (p. 11). 


““appro- 


here amounts to nothing more than a watch to see that promises 
are kept.”’ ‘‘In other words,’’ he concluded, ‘‘it’s back in the 
fields and the villages and the cities of each of the forty-eight 
States that the foundation of this thing started, and if it is 
watched there, the foundation will never weaken.”’ 

While many papers recall the League’s early devotion to 


education in the cause of temperance, and welcome the return 


to an old and tried weapon, others see in the change of policy a 
confession of failure. The Chicago Evening Post, speaking for 
the Shaffer group of papers, which are friendly toward Prohibi- 
tion, comments as follows: 


‘‘Whatever there is to be said for the League’s former political 
activity, and in spite of many mistakes there is much to be said 
for it, the fact remains that the greater need to-day is for educa- 
tional effort. People are forgetting the evils of the saloon era in 
the hullabaloo over the much-exaggerated evils of Prohibition, 
and a generation is growing up to which the saloon is wholly 
unknowh. It is comparatively easy to persuade the youth of 
to-day that the lawless manifestations of the supprest liquor 
traffic are new and horrifying phenomena for which no parallel 
exists in our history. That, of course, is nonsense, as anybody who 
knew the traffic in its days of license must admit. It was always 
lawless, and the fruit of it was always bad. 

“Our observation is that things are vastly better than they 
were in the era when the traffic was legalized. We do not care 
about statistics. Both sides use them, and figures can be arranged 
to tell almost any sort of story. We rely on what we see and what 
we hear, and the testimony of our senses is that drinking steadily 
declines, and that the burden of wretchedness which the saloon 
loaded upon the shoulders of the nation grows steadily less. 

“Mhe League is wise in turning again to education, and to 
appeal to the ethical motive in life. It will revitalize a waning 
confidence in its leadership and increase its usefulness to the 
cause of human welfare by this course.” 


On the other hand, the New York American, one of Mr. 
Hearst’s chain of dailies, interprets the Anti-Saloon League’s 
new policy as a confession that Prohibition is a failure. Says 
The American: 


“The very admission that education in temperance is neces- 
sary, after its abandonment when the experiment in compulsion 
was begun, is a confession that Prohibition has failed. 

‘‘This truth has been seen and admitted by others. Its belated 
admission by the architects of Prohibition alters no fact. It 
merely advertises their proneness to error. 

‘“‘It makes clear that as leaders toward temperance, they are 
unsuceessful. Under their blind leadership temperance was 
betrayed into the ditch. True friends of temperance would be 
foolish, indeed, to return the cause to a leadership so unreliable.” 
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HIDDEN JOKERS IN THE “NO-WAR” PACT 
[= PLAN FOR A “NO-WAR” TREATY between 


France and America, say certain critics in both countries, 
is like the decision of the mice to put a bell on the eat. 
It is a fine idea, but there are difficulties. The nearer the political 
leaders come to the problem, the harder it looks, so that at least 
one American editor is beginning to think it ‘‘beyond the com- 
pass of the human brain”’ to draw up a treaty that will meet all 
the objections and yet be effective. On the other hand, ardent 
peace advocates, including Senator Borah, have such faith in the 
project that they want to extend it to other nations. 
When Aristide Briand, the French Foreign Minister, made the 
original suggestion last April, he hinted at an absolute pledge of 


SPEAKING OF LONG COUNTS 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


each Government not to make war on the other. In amodified 
way, President Coolidge accepted the idea, and in the course of 
time Mr. Kellogg, Secretary of State, sent a preliminary draft 
of such a treaty to the French Government for approval. This 
approval, with slight modifications, the dispatches tell us, was 
given on December 20 through Paul Claudel, the French Am- 
bassador at Washington. So far, so good. 

We already have the Root-Jusserand arbitration treaty with 
France, which will have to be renewed on February 27. This 
subject, as the Washington correspondents relate, brought Sec- 
retary Kellogg on December 21 into conference with the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, of which Senator Borah is 
ehairman. Mr. Borah, we are told, supported the idea of 
welding both antiwar pacts into one, and also urged that the 
Briand plan be extended to include Great Britain, Germany, 
Japan, and Italy, with the United States taking the initiative. 

Opposition to just such a movement, however, has been exprest 
by Jules Sauerwein, foreign editor of the Paris Matin, in a special 
cable to the New York Times, in which he says of the proposed 
series of treaties: 


“Tt would be equivalent to proclaiming the disinterestedness 
of the United States in any European conflict, and that Europe, 
with all its dissensions, would be limited to its own forces to 
restrain war. The result might be that the League of Nations 
would see its work entirely sterile, no matter what agreements 
for security and disarmament it might effect. 

“How, for example, can we prevent Germany from making a 
treaty with the United States barring war under any conditions, 
if France does not in her treaty make proper reservations and if 


the United States does not accept them? France is perfectl 

aware that such a reservation would work against herself, bu 
she would rather risk the hostility of America in case she wer 
declared the aggressor in a European conflict than see Americé 
declare that in no case would the United States make war agains} 
a nation which might attack France.” | 


More and more statesmen in Europe, declares Mr. Sauerwein) 
are discovering that their efforts for security are made futil 
by the absence of the United States from the League of Nations; 
To this and other points Senator Borah replies: 


“It is far more important that such a treaty be made by} 
France with the other European governments than with the} 
United States, and yet I should want to see the United States} 
cooperate. The distinguished French publicist is of the opinion} 
that it would conflict with France’s obligations under the League} 
and, perhaps, weaken the League. I can not imagine anything} 
which would have a greater tendency to strengthen the League 
and to enable the League to function than to have this kind of a4 
treaty executed between the leading governments of the world.’ 


| 


‘ 


The idea of making an absolute “‘no-war” pledge to France 


or any other nation is regarded doubtfully by the New York 
Herald Tribune, which says: 


“‘Many political leaders in Washington believe that the con-| 
stitutional power to declare war vested in Congress could not be; 
thus annulled by treaty. The French Government is also waking 
up to the fact that such a treaty would greatly impair French 
prestige as a supporter of the League of Nations. If individual 
members of the League agreed not to go to war with other mem-| 
bers or outsiders, then the whole theory of ending war through 
united coercion of aggressor nations would fall to the ground. |} 

‘‘Any no-war compact would have to be hedged about with 
carefully considered reservations. It would be a very difficul 
task to graft the vague Briand proposals on the practical and 
definite guaranties of the Root and Bryan peace maintenancé( 
treaties. The arbitration convention ought to be renewed. Ho wi 
much farther either this country or France could go is a good! 
deal of a puzzle—even to those who most heartily acclaimed the 
French Foreign Minister’s original program.”’ 


Before the ‘‘innocent looking negotiations between Washington 
and Paris have been completed,’’ remarks Edwin L. James 
Paris correspondent of the New York Times, we shall all have the 
fact brought home to us that we are by no means so isolated as 
we imagine, and that ‘“‘now, more than ever before, every ne 
tion’s business is the business of all nations.’’ Along the same 
line the Boston Globe says: 


‘ 


“The situation on this somewhat disheveled planet is to-day 
briefly as follows: the civilized nations are so dependent on one 
another for economic support—that is, markets, raw materials, 
food supply, and finance—that they form already in fact a) 
World State. But this fact in economies is not a fact in polities. 
Government lags behind industry. Industrially the world is 
rapidly becoming a unit. Governmentally it is still split up inte 
tiny subdivisions which do not work together. As soon as: 
government becomes coextensive with our world-wide economies 
system, we shall have world peace: not sooner.” | 


sh 


That we are headed for the horns of a dilemma is the opinion) 
of the New York World. If we make a “‘no-war” treaty with. 
France alone, it says; we shall ‘‘find ourselves regarded in Europe: 
as especially allied with France,” whereas if we extend such 
treaties to all the important European nations, we shall be creat- 
ing “‘a sort of European Monroe Doctrine,” with the United’ 
States agreeing ‘‘never to intervene in a European conflict.” 


To quote The World further: | 
“The Briand proposal has received the support of an able: 
and conscientious group of Americans who see in it a step 
toward the assurance of continued peace. It may be that; bu 
in our own judgment it is more likely to have consequences which) 
are now unforeseen by those who advocate it. ”’ 


The Philadelphia Inquirer sweeps aside most of these objections, , 
however, and declares: “Critics may say that this proposed! 
treaty is only a gesture. But it is a gesture in behalf of peace.’”’ 
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ITALY NOW ON A GOLD BASIS 


HE MOST HEARTENING NEWS that has come out 
of Italy in a long time, it is generally agreed among 
the newspapers of this country, is the announcement 
that her currency has been stabilized on a gold basis at nineteen 
lire to the dollar. When American tourists set out for 
Italy, they may rest assured that when they arrive, a lira 
will be worth 5.31 cents. Thus the prevalent uncertainty is 
removed, and a new money basis is afforded on which to adjust 
the relationship of wages, profits, and interest rates. More 
than that, observes the Philadelphia Record, another important 
step has been taken in the economic rehabilitation of Europe. 
Of course, adds this paper, ‘‘American and British banks, co- 
operating with banks of continental Europe and Japan, have 
made the stabilization decree possible by placing emergency 
credits [amounting to $125,000,000] at the disposal of Italy. 
But they would not have felt justified in doing this had it not 
been for the vision and courage of the Italian Government.” 
In the opinion of Carrol Binder, Rome correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, the decision to stabilize the lira on a gold 
basis constitutes a great personal victory for Premier Mussolini, 
who began a campaign for the revaluation of the lira more than 
a year ago. In his recent announcement, the Premier said: 


‘“The decision to return to a gold basis is useful and inevitable. 
It has the exceptional result of closing a period, which has now 
lasted ten years, of continual fluctuations of exchange; and it 
places Italy among the nations which have returned to the gold 
standard. 

“The Cabinet Council is profoundly convinced that our de- 
cision to-day will have a beneficial and deep influence on the 
industrial and agricultural development of the country, giving all 
initiatives and all healthy enterprises a feeling of trust and 
security in the future.”’ 


“With the eredit of the Italian Government on a firm founda- 
tion,’’ predicts the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘ecommerce and in- 
dustry will be assured of conditions favorable to steady progress.” 
Or, to quote the Newark News: ‘‘Italy now knows where she 
stands.’’ In the opinion of the Springfield Union: 


‘‘The principal benefit likely to acerue from this return to the 
gold standard on a revalued lira is the inspiration of confidence 
within Italy itself. The deflation involved in the successive 
revaluation operations has not been borne easily by the Italians. 
Wages have been reduced and uncertain, the profits from indus- 
try have been difficult to estimate and subject to damaging 
change, and during the whole period of revaluation industry in 
Italy, badly in need of impetus, has been virtually at a standstill. 
The stabilization of the lira at least promises to Italian industry 
that stability has arrived.” 


From an economic status that appeared chaotic immediately 
after the war, notes the Boston Post, Italy ‘‘has forged ahead 
in a truly remarkable way.” As we read in the Baltimore Sun: 


‘When the lira, normally worth nearly twenty cents, went to 
pot in the war period, in company with most other European 
money, the investor class of the nation found a large part of its 
wealth dissipated and the workers were temporarily embarrassed. 
On the other hand, the depreciated lira had the effect of momen- 
tarily stimulating industry, particularly that engaged in the 
export trade, and the workers gradually achieved measurable 
adjustment in wage scales to the real value of the monetary unit. 

“After the Fascist régime was established, the financial ad- 
visers of Signor Mussolini judged that no action toward reestab- 
lishment of a standard value for the lira could restore the dis- 
possest investor class, while it might easily upset the industrialists 
and through them the workers. Hence, for several years no 
serious effort was made to put the currency on a fixt basis. 

‘““About a year ago, however, Signor Mussolini began a cam- 
paign to advance the value. The consequences were not entirely 
happy. Industry soon began to feel the effects in its export 
trade and in its pay-rolls. On the other hand, prices did not 
descend in conformity with the increase in the value of money. 
In due time the Government checked its more vigorous efforts 
and settled to a policy of stabilizing the lira at a figure around 
five cents. It is now decided to make the stabilized lira permanent 
and put behind it the gold guaranty.” 


Italy’s return to the gold standard, we are told, was made 
possible, after a year and a half of trying vicissitudes for com- 
merce and industry, by a credit of $125,000,000, arranged in 
London by Finance Minister Volpi. This, believes the New 
York Herald Tribune, has brought the entire continent of 
Europe appreciably nearer the day when each nation will be 
back on a sound money basis. Delving into the financial history 
of the last six years, The Herald Tribune finds that— 


“Lithuania, Russia, and Latvia were the first to bring their 
monetary units back into relationship with the gold standard 
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STILL THE CHAMPION RINGMASTER 


—Smith in the New York American. 


currencies, taking action in 1922. Their lead was followed in 
1923 by Austria and Germany, in 1924 by Sweden and Esthonia, 
in 1925 by Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, the Free Port of 
Danzig, and Albania; in 1926 by Finland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Belgium, and this year by Denmark, Bulgaria, Poland, and, now, 
Italy. The countries that have failed to date to take such a step 
are Norway, Spain, France, Jugoslavia, Portugal, Greece, 
Roumania, and Turkey. Switzerland is to all intents and pur- 
poses on a gold basis; France has de facto stabilization and is 
unquestionably in a position to legalize the latter at will; while 
Norway is heading rapidly back to the gold standard.” 


There seems, however, to be at least one American newspaper 
which takes the Mussolini announcement with the proverbial 
erain of salt. This daily is the Columbus Dispatch, and it says: 


“Tt is taken for granted by many Americans that Italy has 
been pulled out of the mire of virtual bankruptey by Mussolini, 
and has has her feet set in the pathway of general prosperity 
and fiscal sanity. One must bear in mind, however, the nature 
of the evidence on which such an opinion is based. It has been 
a long while, now, since any Italian in Italy who holds a different 
opinion could get that opinion into print, or express it orally 
before a gathering of his fellow countrymen. 

‘“‘Mascism in power permits laudation of its acts and alleged 
achievements, but no criticism. To take Fascist assertions at 
their face value under such circumstances is hardly warranted.” 
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FOR A HUGE FLEET—STEEL OR PAPER? 


Navy’s General Board, remarks the Norfolk Virginian- 

Pilot, ‘‘is to build paper fleets and urge Congress. to 
approve them.’’ That, in fact, is what Secretary Wilbur is 
charged with attempting in submitting to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the largest peace-time building program in the 
history of the country. Fortunately for the taxpayer, remarks 
more than one editorial writer, Congress is not asked to appropri- 
ate the $725,000,000 required for the construction of the seventy- 
one war-vessels in the Navy 
bill; it is merely requested to 
“authorize” them. And since 
the naval program is still to be 
acted upon by the House and 
Senate, and contains a clause 
permitting the President to 
suspend building in the event 
of an international conference 
on disarmament, the New York 
World looks upon the proposed 
new ships as paper ships. In- 
fluential members of the Sen- 
ate, on the other hand, predict 
that the program will be 
earried out. ‘‘And,’’ observes 
the Newark News, ‘‘this is 
what the taxpayer should keep 
in mind.” 


(): OF THE FAVORITE INDOOR SPORTS of the 


The Wilbur program, which 
is said to have received the ap- 
proval of President Coolidge, 
ealls for the construction , of 
twenty-five light cruisers, nine 
destroyers, thirty-two sub- 
marines, and five aircraft carriers. The reaction to the announce- 
ment of the Administration’s naval plans, not only in the press 
of this country, but in the chancelleries of Europe, has been 
striking and immediate. ‘‘Why the rush to build war-ships?”’ 
asks the Detroit News. ‘‘What navy menaces ours to such 
an extent that seventy-one cruisers and other war-vessels are 
necessary? Are we, in this age of aviation, to commit ourselves 
to build ships which may be obsolete before the first keel is laid?”’ 
Furthermore, asks this paper: 

“Ts the building of these vessels a fitting response to the gesture 
of friendliness made by Britain when she eliminated two of three 
eruisers from her construction program for the current year? 
The suggestion is made that the program may be intended only 
as a form of moral suasion, with special reference to England, 
following the debacle at Geneva. Does experience show that 
this kind of suasion has ever been effective, or has it invariably 
been accepted as a challenge, marking the beginning of a new 
naval building race more costly than any predecessor?”’ 

“This is an imposing program for one of the world’s stoutest 
proponents of disarmament and peace,” thinks the Hartford 
Times, while London and Tokyo dailies hint at the attempt of 
the United States to bring pressure to bear on certain Powers, 
with the object of holding another international conference. 
The feeling of the British Government is seen in King George’s 
speech to Parliament, definitely stating that Great Britain has 
no intention of embarking upon an increase in its naval building 
program, and referred to the break-up of the Geneva conference 
as a “‘temporary failure.’’ Besides, it is pointed out, we are 
already equal to the British Navy in capital ship tonnage, and 
we are decidedly superior in destroyers. Would not the building 
of these seventy-one ships usher in a new era of competition that 
would be costly for our taxpayers and dangerous to our national 
peace? more than one editor asks. A new American policy of 


A PAPER SAIL 
-—Pease in the Newark News. 


expansion, the Newark News fears, would not eliminate the 
friction that already exists with Great Britain. In the opinion 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald: 


“The launching of this naval building program is bound to 
have a trebly unwholesome reaction. First of all, it means that 
the nation must come to measure adequacy of defense with new 
standards. In the second place, it is an unvarnished challenge 
to England, instead of being an appreciative recognition of - 
the powerful factors molding public opinion in Great Britain 
toward an unmistakable rebuke of the navalists who smashed 
the Geneva conference. Final- 
ly, it is an incentive to the 
nations of the world, wrestling 
with the problem of substitut- 
ing reduced armaments and 
peaceful measures for the pres- 
ent system of arbitrary force, 
to enter into a feverish compe- 
tition such as that which made 
the horror of 1914 inevitable.” 


“‘Was there ever a time when 
the United States needed a 
mighty expansion of its naval 
forces less than it does to- 
day?”’ asks the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. And, 
it goes on, ‘““whom would we 
be building against, except 
the English-speaking Common- 
wealth of Nations which are, 
collectively and individually, 
our best friends and biggest 
customers?’’ According to 
W. W. Jermane, Washington 
correspondent of the Seattle 
Times: 


“The government of Japan is much disturbed over whatis 
going on. It is heavily in debt, its people are poor and hard prest, 
economically, and it does not want to enter into any ship- 
building competition with either the United States or Great 
Britain.” 


As the Nashville Tennessean reviews the entire situation: 


“There has been transmitted to Congress by Secretary Wilbur, 
with the approval of the President, the recommendations of the 
General Board of the Navy, for the largest peace-time naval 
building program in the history of the United States. It was 
less than a year ago that President Coolidge successfully 
defended the taxpayers against a program for an enlarged Navy 
that was nothing like as ambitious or as costly as that now 
proposed. 

“Now, what developments have changed the situation? 
Why should we embark upon the most ambitious peace-time naval 
program ever known? Since the President’s plea of a year ago, 
the Geneva conference has been held and resulted in failure. 
Great Britain and the United States were unable to agree upon an 
extension of the ratio fixt at the Washington Conference for major 
eraft to embrace cruisers and certain auxiliary ships. But 
the President has been repeatedly quoted since the failure of 
that conference as believing that it afforded no reason whatever 
for a startling change in plans and the embarking upon a huge 
building program. 

““One searches the world horizon in vain for any sign of war 
in which the United States might be involved and that would 
require in its own defense the use of a huge navy. There is not 
a cloud upon the horizon, nothing to give us concern or to cause 
us to abandon our traditional policy of refusing to be a party to 
competitive armaments. There is not a rift in our relations with 
any single Power that could challenge our supremacy on the seas 
with our present naval armaments. 

“There are, besides the United States, only two great naval 
Powers in the world. They are Great Britain and Japan. 
Our relations with both countries have never been better than 
they are at this time. The Japanese delegates to the Geneva 
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ONE REAL PRESENT 
—Smith in the New York American. 


OPPOSITE VIEWS OF 


conference exhausted every effort in an attempt to reach an accord 
that would have effectually limited naval armaments. 

“Of course, the United States needs and must have, with its 
increasing world commerce and its far-flung possessions, a mod- 
erate navy, one adequate for its own protection. No one can 
seriously question that fact. But it does not need now the largest 
peace-time naval program in its history.” 


Another severe critic of the new naval program is the Balti- 
more Sun. Recalling the provision in it that would empower the 
President to suspend construction in the event of an inter- 
national conference, this paper declares: oa, 


“Te Mr. Coolidge does not mean to start the nation upon a huge 
program of naval expansion, he is bluffing in a manner that is at 
once derogatory to the dignity of the American people and evil 
in its world influence. If, on the other hand, Mr. Coolidge 
actually means to start this nation upon the greatest program of 
naval expansion ever contemplated, save on the very eve of the 
World War, he, at one stroke, gives the lie to his own statements 
of naval conditions and policies repeatedly preached to the 
American people, and undertakes to make this nation the pace- 
maker in a mad race .of armaments—a mad race started before 
America, most fortunate of all nations involved in the World 
War, has paid the half of its war debt. 

‘‘One year ago, President Coolidge in his message to Congress 
said: ‘When it is considered that no navy in the world, with one 
exception, approaches ours and none surpasses it, it can not be 
said that our nation is neglecting its national defense.’ 

‘““To-day, President Coolidge proposes to build, in addition to 
our ten cruisers of 7,500 tons which are completed, and our eight 
cruisers of 10,000 tons for which initial appropriations have been 
made, no less than twenty-five cruisers of 10,000 tons each. And 
while the Navy Department has not made clear to the public 
the period in which these twenty-five great war-ships are to be 
constructed, inquirers are given to understand that they will be 
started at the rate of five a year during the next five years. 

“If the Coolidge program is carried out, we shall have 405,000 
tons of great cruisers, What does this figure signify? It signifies 


oo 


ANOTHER BOMBING ATTACK 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


THE BIG NAVY PLAN 


nothing less than an open race for supremacy with Great Britain. 
She has now 358,420 tons of cruisers—built, building, and appro- 
priated for. If the Coolidge plan is carried out, Great Britain 
will be outclassed in tonnage. That is not all. Execution of the 
Coolidge plan would give us far superior battle power in cruisers. 
No less than 194,000 tons of the British cruiser strength is divided 
into forty boats, giving an average of less than 5,000 tons per 
boat. All of our strength would be in great 10,000-ton ships, 
save only ten cruisers of 7,500 tons. In offensive power in battle, 
our fleet would far outclass the British. 

“How does President Coolidge reconcile proposals that would 
have this effect with his solemn declaration to Congress one year 
ago that our Navy was surpassed by none, and equaled only by 
one? How does he reconcile an obvious challenge to Britain— 
the fact of the proposed race is virtually admitted in naval circles 
—with his statement of only a few days ago that we should build 
-only to satisfy our own needs and without regard to other nations’ 
fleets? How does he reconcile the greatest building program of 
peace times with the fact of the entire absence of threat to 
America from any naval Power? How does he reconcile the 
proposal of the greatest armament of peace time with his own 
declarations in favor of disarmament, and his own preaching of 
disarmament to the nations of Europe? 

‘“‘ And, reaching a lower level, how does Mr. Coolidge propose 
to cover the expenditure of three-quarters of a billion dollars in 
five years on additional naval armament? True, the next Presi- 
dent must find the money, but the responsibility is Mr. Coo- 
lidge’s. Are funds for necessary domestic enterprises—for 
example, flood relief—to be curtailed that we may build in time 
of peace the greatest navy the world has ever known, or does 
Mr. Coolidge propose that his successor shall levy new taxes?” 


On the other hand, declares the Cincinnati Enquirer, ‘Con- 
gress and the American people are back of the President in 
the sensible and patriotic position he has taken with regard to 
an adequate naval building program.” It is the belief of many, 
explains the New York Hvening World, that, so long as the world 
is as it is, ‘‘we can not justify a smaller program because of the 
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obligations of defense resting upon us.’’ We are wofully behind 
our treaty rights, points out the St. Louis Star. ‘‘It is unthink- 
able that Great Britain and the United States should go to war, 
and that Japan should risk commercial ruin by fighting America, 
her best customer,’ observes this paper, ‘‘but the fact remains 
that both are outbuilding Uncle Sam.” As the Springfield 
Union remarks: 


“Tf the program is approved by Congress and the construction 
of the authorized vessels immediately begun, the United States 
will not have achieved a naval strength superior to the other 
Powers, but will merely have brought its Navy closer to parity 
with that of Great Britain and to the proper ratio with that of 
Japan. The construction of twenty-five cruisers will leave the 
United States still behind Great Britain in this department. 
The construction of nine destroyer leaders will give us vessels of a 
type that we do not now possess, altho the other Powers are well 
equipped. More aireraft carriers and submarines will give the 
United States merely the strength in these departments to which 
it is by treaty entitled. 

‘Had parity by disarmament been accomplished at the Geneva 
conference last summer, the present program would not have 
been necessary. In view of the failure to achieve parity by one 
method, the United States can do nothing else than achieve it 
by another.” 


Such a Navy, thinks the Washington News and other Seripps- 
Howard newspapers, would be ‘‘an investment in peace; good 
insurance on a country worth more than $400,000,000,000 and 
on foreign interests worth $50,000,000,000 more.”’ ‘‘The Navy 
is a police foree—and we must have a good one,’ is the way 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer puts it, and the Chicago Tribune 
recalls: 


“We were caught unprepared in 1915 and 1916; we ought 
never to be so taken unaware again. Our right of trade and 
commerce is not to be interrupted again, as it was, not by Ger- 
many alone, but by England as well. 

“In its discussion of its favorite topic of protecting its rights 
upon the seas, England forgets to mention that before the 
American entry into the war, British vessels were denying us our 
rights upon the seas.” 


This point is also dwelt upon by the New York World: 


““Hixperience during the war showed that neutral rights are 
difficult to protect effectively. To some degree they were pro- 
tected while the United States was still a neutral, because the 
United States was such a powerful neutral. But when the United 
States entered the war neutral rights were virtually abolished. 
It is due to a realization of these facts that many Americans 
believe it is necessary for this country to maintain a navy sub- 
stantially equal to Great Britain’s—not as an instrument of war, 
but because they believe that the United States may be neutral 
in another Kuropean war which may find Britain a belligerent, 
and they are convinced that in the question of enforcing a block- 
ade, the British Admiralty is bound to listen more respectfully to 
the protests of a neutral with a substantial fleet.” 


In the opinion of the Raleigh News and Observer, which is 


published by ex-Seeretary of the Navy Daniels: 


“Since the Geneva conference ended in failure, the United 
States therefore must choose one of two alternatives: (1) To 
officially recognize Britain’s right to supremacy on the seas and to 
take second place in responsibility and strength, or (2) to build 
enough new ships to secure equality. The Coolidge Administra- 
tion decided to take the latter horn of the dilemma.” 


“The President and Congress have seen through the fog of 
propaganda which maintains that the United States does not 
need naval protection as much as Great Britain does,” asserts 
the New York American and other Hearst papers. As the Wash- 
ington Post declares in no uncertain terms: 


“The duty of ‘providing and maintaining a Navy’ rests upon 
Congress. It should go ahead and do its duty. It should not 
make the size of the United States Navy dependent upon the 
shifty and treacherous maneuvers of foreign governments. 

“The public is tired of ‘disarmament’ humbug. What it wants 
is a navy sufficient to protect the republic.’ 


MAKING PROHIBITION SAFE FOR GRAPE- 
JUICE 


NEAT PROBLEM in Prohibition enforcement is put up 
A to the Government by the recent action of an Indian- 

apolis jury in acquitting four men accused of conspiracy 
to violate the Prohibition Law. All the defendants in the case, 
say dispatches from the Indiana city, were officers or salesmen 
of companies manufacturing and shipping unfermented grape- 
juice. According to the Indianapolis Star, the Government 
attempted to show that the companies and their salesmen, while 
they had not actually violated the law in selling the grape-juice, 
had entered into a conspiracy with the customers by selling them 
a beverage which would become intoxicating. Attorneys for the 
defendants shifted the responsibility of violation to the pur- 
chasers of the grape-juice. 

Shipped in sealed barrels, the California product reached the 
consumer with practically no alcoholic content whatsoever. 
But it seems that the barrel of unfermented juice purchased 
by a stenographer in the office of the Deputy Prohibition 
Commissioner of Indiana, when placed in a room of normal 
temperature and exposed to the air, developed, after some 
twenty-eight days, an alcoholic content of approximately 12 
per cent. Whereupon Deputy Commissioner Winkler issued 
orders for the arrest of the four men concerned. 

As the Detroit Free Press understands the law, ‘‘in order to 
engage in a criminal conspiracy, people must combine to perform 
illegal. acts.” But, points out the Indianapolis News: 


“Tt is going pretty far to hold that there was anything like a 
conspiracy in the relation in this case between buyer and seller. 
Even tho the seller knew that what was wanted was wine, and 
the buyer meant to purchase wine, it seems far-fetched to see 
any conspiracy within the meaning of the law. From the be- 
ginning to the end of the transaction there was no illegal act.” 


It looks to the Brooklyn Hagle as if Indiana citizens will con- 
tinue to purchase unfermented grape-juice, and leave it exposed 
to the air—at least, until the prosecutors ‘‘can get together a 
jury made of sterner stuff.”” And the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
sympathetically remarks: 


“There are those who do not regard this verdict as finally 
disposing of the question, but most of the authorities deduce 
from this decision that Prohibition has been made safe for the 
manufacture, marketing, and domiciling of the unfermented 
juice of the grape. What happens to this extract after it is 
domiciled, unstoppered, and allowed to work itself into a state 
of potency, may be a matter of supplementary inquisition, but 
that is rather to be doubted. It would be carrying Prohibition 
to extraordinary lengths to affirm that while one may purchase 
virgin grape-juice he is to be held responsible for any loss of 
chastity that the juice may suffer by reason of its being left to 
its own devices.”’ 


To Deputy Commissioner Winkler, however, this is a serious 
matter, for unfermented grape-juice is sold throughout the 
nation. Ina statement made immediately following the trial, he 
is quoted as saying: 

“This verdict does not change the law one jot or tittle. It has 


no legal effect, and, so far as this department is concerned, no 
practical effect. Enforcement will go on as usual.” 


Furthermore, we are reminded by the St. Joseph News-Press, 
“the finding of a jury is not the equivalent of a court decision; 
they may have found merely that there was no conspiracy 


between buyer and seller.”” The Memphis Cota ence a i 


is convinced that— 


“Analysis of the Indianapolis verdict presents nothing to 
encourage the liquor advocates or to dishearten conservative 
Prohibitionists. 

“Moreover, if grape-juice manufacturers should attempt to 
interpret this verdict as license to traffic in potential intoxicants, 
it would be a very easy matter for Congress or State legislatures 
to stop them.’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


AN excellent time to win freedom by means of good behavior is 
before you go to jail—Publishers Syndicate. 


ANOTHER thing: You can learn by mail to speak good English, 
_ and that will astonish your friends.—Manila Bulletin. 


You can’t choose your ancestors, but that’s fair enough. They 
probably wouldn’t have chosen you.—Z1 Dorado Tribune. 


; Honesty isn’t the best policy. It isn’t any kind of policy. It 
is a state of mind, or else it isn’t honesty.—Roanoke World News. 


Ir you think women better qualified than men to pick the best 
candidates, look what they marry.—Memphis News-Scimitar. 


THE superman of the future will be a gent who is just sane 
enough to do what he pleases, and not quite sane enough to get 
convicted for it.—San Diego 
Union. 


ELIMInaTINnG the middleman 
does not always make both 
ends meet.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


THE man with the dual per- 
sonality never gets the worst 
one hurt in a traffic accident. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


SINGULARLY enough, the 
only thing that will put the 
blind pig out of business is 
the squeal.— Detroit News. 
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A BETTER feeling between 
Mexico and the United States 
isin the air. Lindbergh put it 
there.— Virginian-Pilot. 


One Mexican General es- 
caped by changing the color of 
his hair and whiskers. It was 
dye or die for him.—Dallas 
News. 


A certain Arkansas road is 
said to be ‘‘in good condition 
as a whole.’”’ Many a road is 
all right as a hole-—Arkansas 


Gazette. . 


A SCIENTIST says human 
intelligence is 450,000 years 
old, but doesn’t state how soon it will begin to act its age.— 
Detroit News. 


Sports make a nation hardy. You build up a lot of resistance 
sitting on a cold step of concrete.—Bellingham Herald and 
Reveille. 


A srapium of 40,000 persons watching two dozen men at 
play presents a wonderful picture of the way our race takes its 
exercise.— Boston Herald. 


Curcaco Is Churchgoing Town.—Head-line. A considerable 
number of the churchgoers, we imagine, attend in the capacity 
of pall-bearers.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir is announced that Kansas City will entertain the G. O. P. 
national convention. But we shouldn’t be surprized if it turned 
out to be the other way around.—San Diego Union. 


Tun Post-office Department advises that it is permissible to 
send sealed packages to New Zealand this year, but doesn’t say 
what it is New Zealand has prohibited.— Detroit News. 


Sraristics show that there are 1,200,000 Smiths in the United 
States alone, and yet the comet that is now in the public eye 
had to be named after one Mr. Skjellerup.—New York Evening 
Post. 


A norep radio authority says that we should make our loud- 
speakers more decorative. This remark will cause a lot. of 
Congressmen to wonder if there’s anytbing personal in 1t.—San 
Diego Union. 


IT’S NATURAL TO WORRY ABOUT THE DOG 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Ir this impeachment custom keeps up in Oklahoma the gover- 
norship will be an indeterminate term.—Dallas News. 


Kinas ean no longer boss the works as they once could, but we 
could name a few queens who can.— Milwaukee Leader. 


Don’t worry about the next generation being soft. Look at 
the bond issues it will have to pay off— Waco News-Tribune. 


ConsIDERING the bills Congress passes, those never reported 
out of committee must be awful.—Fond du Lac Commonwealth. 


Tus Navy recognizes no criticism as constructive except that 
which ealls for the building of additional ships.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Tuat Columbia professor who says long legs indicate brains 
hasn’t noticed what awful boners the stork pulls.—#Il Paso 


Herald. 
SomEHOW, we can’t help 
thinking of him as ganta 


Clau$.— Dallas News. 


Waite Congress is in 
session, the log of the Ship of 
State shows a lot of rolling.— 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Once more, Colonel Lind- 
bergh, altho flying alone, has 
earried a whole nation with 
him.—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 


Tue short of the Navy 
program is that it is costing us 
$800,000,000 to stay out of the 
League of Nations.—Dallas 
News. 


Fryine is another of those 
things at which most of us 
would be content to start at 
the bottom—and stay there.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Maryse Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
was another one of those 
creatures that was born fifty 
or sixty years ahead of her 
time.— Detroit News. 


Nogsopy knows just what 
started Chicago’s new gang 
war, but perhaps one side used a broad ‘‘a.’’—Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) Sentinel. 


Farrn may not effect many cures, but at least it would cure the 
habit nations have of arming against one another.—Hartford 
Times. 


A Cxicaco man has invented a camera which magnifies 
15,500 times. It should come in handy for taking campaign ( 
photographs.—San Diego Union. 


‘“WRIENDLY nations’ sounds funny. Are men friendly when 
they discuss the kind of knives they will use on one another next 
time?—Anaheim (Cal.) Plain Dealer. 


Now Congress confers a medal on Lindbergh. That young 
man really needs to get chesty if he is going to have room for all 
his decorations.— Marshall County (Minn.) Banner. 


TuErE is a movement in Chicago to outlaw prize-fighting. 
Probably Mayor Thompson has just discovered that the Marquis 
of Queensbury was a British subject.—San Diego Union. 


Report comes from the Royal Horticultural Show in London 
of a new orchid that can not be seen by the naked eye. Usually 
it is the price, and not the orchid, however, that is out of sight.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Anoruer thing that reminds us that the Presidential campaign 
is close upon us is that three prominent statesmen whom we 
never heard of before have already been mentioned favorably 
for the Vice-Presidency.—Ohio State Journal. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


CLEARING THE MYSTERY OF THE LLOYD GEORGE FUND 


HE “MALICE AND INNUENDO?” of the campaign 
carried on by certain Conservative organs for some 
months against Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberal party 
angered Liberal British editors, who are now greatly rejoiced 
that the former Prime Minister has issued a statement telling 
all about the fund, how it was collected, and what had been done 


“TREASURE ISLAND” 


—The Evening Standard (London). 


withit. As the London Daily Chronicle (Lib.) notes, it was darkly 
suggested in Conservative quarters that Mr. Lloyd George had a 
fund collected in some wicked way, peculiar to himself, and used 
it for novel and sinister purposes. With long patience he silently 
watched these calumnies accumulate, we are told, but, when 
certain ministers stooped to countenance them, he felt bound to 
speak, and this newspaper continues as follows: 


While he was Prime Minister, 
Each of the two parties con- 


‘*His statement is a plain one. 
the Government was a Coalition. 


cerned in it had a Chief Whip, and each of the Whips made it © 


part of his business, following the usual practise of the past 
hundred years, to accumulate a party fund. There was a Con- 
servative fund and a National Liberal fund. They were collected 
in identical ways, and for the ordinary party purposes. The ob- 
jects on which the National Liberal fund has been spent are 
detailed by Mr. Lloyd George; and there is no reason to suppose 
that the expenditure of the Conservative fund has been other 
than closely parallel. No departure from common precedent 
ean be seen in Mr. Lloyd George’s statement; unless it be 
that a considerable part of the National Liberal fund was skil- 
fully and fortunately invested, so that its capital has been made 
to last longer than usual without outside replenishment. 

‘Further, the administration of the fund conformed to prece- 
dent. There was a Committee responsible for it, including Whips 
and ex-Whips of the party. . When the National Liberal party 
became merged in a reunited Liberal party, the control and dis- 
posal of the fund became naturally a subject for negotiation 
and readjustment; and owing to the fact that reunion was in 
other respects for some years incomplete, the settlement of this 
matter remained incomplete also. It has now been cleared up 
to the satisfaction of the’ party, which is utilizing the fund for 
normal and legitimate ends.”’ 


In the course of the Lloyd George statement, as given to the 


press, he calls attention to the fact that it is not always realized 
that during the Coalition Government the Conservative party 
continued to maintain its own fund, and that when the Coalition 
was ended it retained whatever amounts were collected by their 
Whips during that period. On the subject of the distribu- 
tion of titles, Mr. Lloyd George declares: 


““As to the Honors Lists dur- 
ing my Premiership, they were 
prepared by the Chief Whips in 
the usual way. They were then 
submitted to the joint leaders 
of the Coalition, myself and Mr. 
Bonar Law, and afterward, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who suc- 
ceeded him. 

“We sat together at a joint 
meeting to consider and settle 
those lists. Claims were urged 
purely on public grounds. 

“For my own part, I had no 
information as to who among 
the persons put forward had or 
had not. subscribed toward the 
party funds. 

“Tt is of interest to recall a 
speech delivered by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain in the House of Com- 
mons, during the debate on the 
Honors Lists, on July 17, 1922, 
in the course of which he said: 

***T would never recommend for 
an honor a man whom I did not 
think by his personal and his 
public conduct was fitted to re- 
ceive that honor, and even if I 
were privy to the fact that he had made a contribution to the 
funds of the party to which I belong, that would be to my 
mind an additional claim if I knew, and I say so frankly, and 
I believe that would be the case with every Prime Minister or 
leader of a party who has preceded the present Prime Minister 
or myself.’ In an earlier debate, Mr. Bonar Law spoke in very 
much the same sense. 

***Not one penny of the fund has ever been handled by me.’ 

“During the existence of the National Liberal party, up to 
and until after the General Election of 1923, it was administered 
by the Whips of the party without any reference to me. 

“When the party was then dissolved its administration passed 
to a committee on which were three ex-Whips, namely: The 
Right Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C., Sir William Edge, J.P., 
and Maj. Gwilyn Lloyd George, who are still members of the 
Fund Committee. I was never even consulted, except on large 
questions of policy. 

“Most of the fund, the amount of which has been fantastically 
exaggerated, is derived from the considerable appreciation of 
certain newspaper properties in which almost all of it, until 
recently, was invested.” 


The fact that these newspapers should have prospered, we 
read further in the Lloyd George statement, has naturally ex- 
cited the envy of journals which are ‘“‘floundering helplessly in 
the mud.”” The only part he played in the administration of the 
fund, he asserts, has been confined to the close attention he gave 
after he had left office to the management and direction of these 
journals and to their subsequent sale. We read then: 


‘*As soon as the sale of these properties were finally completed 
two or three months ago, the proceeds were paid over to the 
account of a new and enlarged committee, of which Lord St. 
Davids is the chairman and, in addition to the three ex-Whips 
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already mentioned, the following are members—Maj.-Gen. 
Sir Robert Hutchison, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0., M.P. (Chief 
Whip of the Liberal party), and Sir Charles C. Barrie, K.B.E. 
The whole fund is being administered by that committee. 

“The Committee will have exactly the same powers as the 
administrators of any similar fund and exactly the same degree of 
publicity will be accorded to its transactions.” 


As to the uses to which the fund has been put, Mr. Lloyd 


George declares specifically that wp to the present it has been 
devoted to— 


““(a) Contributing to the costs of the numerous General Elec- 
tions fought since the war, up to and including the last. 

“‘TIt-is impossible for men of small or moderate means to bear 
the heavy expenses. of a Parliamentary candidature, and the 
party organizations in the constituencies are not always able to 
provide the sums needed for the election expenses. Head- 
quarters funds are therefore indispensable, unless only rich men 
are to be chosen as candidates. A number of Conservative 
ee are assisted at every election in exactly the same 
way. 

““(b) Searching inquiries into the conditions of the coal in- 
dustry, and of agriculture here and abroad; 

““(e) A thorough examination of the industrial conditions in 
this country and abroad; 

““(d) A campaign for conveying to the electorate the results 
of these careful and systematic investigations on problems vital 
to the life of the nation; 

“‘(e) The expenses of maintaining a bureau for inquiring into 
the grievances of the ex-Service men, and others who have 
written to me ever since I left office, by the scores of thousands.” 


The statement goes on to relate that it is proposed that the 
remainder of the fund should be used for similar objects, and 
in the ensuing paragraph there is an indication of the deep 
personal resentment Britain’s “War Prime Minister” has felt as 
the result of the campaign of certain newspapers against the 
Lloyd George Fund. Thus he says: 


‘‘Had it not been for the calumny, insidiously and privately 
spread by men and women of the baser sort, I would not have 
thought it necessary to add the assurance, which I do unequiy- 
ocally, that not a penny of this fund have I ever touched for 
my private use. 

“¢Qinee I left office I have worked hard as a journalist to earn 
my livelihood—I am pleased to say with some success. 

““My articles have appeared in almost every great country in 
the world, and my emoluments from this source during these 
four years have been much greater than the aggregate of my 
salaries during seventeen years of office. 

“This statement would have been an unwarrantable boast on 
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ONCE MORE IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Mr. 
light is much more my style.” 


Lioyp Groran: “Well, I’m glad I’m no longer in the shadows. 


—The Western Mail (Cardiff). 
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LIBERAL 
FUND 
EVERY LITTLE 
HELPS 


A LABOR VIEW 


Mr. Luoyp Groren: “Here’s a little to be going on with, but please 
don’t ask me where the money comes from.” 


—The Daily Herald (London). 


my part had it not been rendered necessary by the cowardly 
slander privately circulated as to my use of the party funds.” 


The idea that the fund was a gigantic bank balance at the 
unfettered disposal of one man was obviously damaging not 
merely to Lloyd George but to the party, says the London Daily 
News (Lib.), and this journal is pleased that the quietus is now 
definitely given to this carefully disseminated conception. — The 
Daily News then observes: shu 


‘All Liberals should realize that these self-constituted cham- 
pions of public morality among the Conservatives have one 
object only: They are out to render the Liberal party electorally 
innocuous by dividing its hosts on a trumped-up issue, Their 
one and only object is to goad members of the party into expres- 
sions of opinion which can be eagerly claimed as indications of a 
party rift. Those Liberals who succumb are merely playing 
the Tory game. Was it not Hezekiah who advised 
the men on the wall, maddened by the Rabshakeh’s 
taunts, (‘to answer him not’? It isa warning 
peculiarly applicable to those who guard the citadel 
of Liberalism to-day.” 


Another Liberal paper, the London Westminster 
Gazette, is not so satisfied with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement, believing that it will ‘‘create more heat 
than light.’”’ In its manner, this newspaper finds it 
to be in ‘‘his liveliest fighting style,” and it goes 
on to say: 


“Most of its contents have less current concern 
for the Liberal party than for the Conservative side 
of the Coalition Government of 1918, and especially 
for The Morning Post, which has been paying special | 
and bitter attention to the origins and present con- 
dition of the fund. 

“We have always felt that Mr. Lloyd George's 
Conservative colleagues in the Coalition must have 
more responsibility for the creation and distribution 
of the fund than they have yet admitted or has 
yet been disclosed. Mr. Lloyd George’s statement 
in respect of the process by which honors’ were 
granted and how the party funds were raised must 
provide a test for those colleagues, and we ‘shall 
await with interest what any of them have to say 
in reply.” 


The lime- 
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BRITISH GREYHOUNDS AND GAMBLING 


AMBLING IN BRITAIN on all sorts of sports and all 

forms of competition has long been attacked by a 

certain element of the British public, which is now 

more alarmed than ever by the rapid development of greyhound 
racing, abominated as bringing gambling to the great industrial 
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A BRITISH LABOR VIEW 


Tun GreyHounbD: ‘Mr, Churchill seems to have found something 
in the tin hare.”’ 


—The Daily Herald (London). 


populations every other day in the week. There is no doubt that 
the enormous popularity of greyhound races, in which the dogs 
are paced by a tin hare electrically driven, is due to the gambling 
associated with it, says a contributor, ‘‘Optimist,’” to the 
London Westminster Gazette, who declares that the thousands 
of people crowding the arenas during the racing season are nct 
attracted merely by the short time of the actual 
racing but the fascination of ‘‘having something”’ 
on their favorite dog. In the view of this writer, 
greyhound racing has extended the habit of more 
or less regular betting to boys and girls, and he tells 
us further that: 


“There are thousands of them who have their 
small stakes on the races, and no doubt get value for 
their money by way of excitement. Some of them, 
by dangerous winnings at the first experiments, are 
led to make deeper plunges, which soon land them 
out of their depth. The problem is growing serious, 
and to many it appears as nothing less than a 
menace. The question as to whether gambling itself 
is ethically justifiable is still a subject of hot debate, 
and an increasing number of people are inclined to 
regard it as innocent as long as the risk taken does 
not go beyond the ability to meet possible losses. 
But the abstract discussion of rightness or wrongness 
does not touch the urgent side of the problem. The 
important question is the effects on social and 
industrial life of the growing habit of gambling. 
Any magistrate in the industrial areas could tell how 
many cases of theft and dishonesty are due to the 
pressure of having to find money to pay for losses. 
The increase in gambling inevitably results in an 
increase of dishonesty. No abstract argument 
touches that connection, which is a fact beyond the 
reach of discussion. 

“Some of the churches are greatly concerned at 


the observed effect among their own adherents, and especially 
among the younger generation. It is doubtful, however, 
whether action on the part of the churches themselves has any 
promise of success. They are suspected at once of being ‘kill- 
joys,’ throwing the Puritan shadow of sin over innocent pas- 
times. It is the old gibe which has been thrown at them when- 
ever they have tried to take public action of a similar kind. 
But the problem is one which must be faced before long, and 
business men will have to take it up. It is sapping the spirit of 
industry and leading to a growth of petty dishonesties.” 


This contributor to The Westminster Gazette cites a British 
manufacturer, whose works are near one of the new greyhound 
race-courses, aS saying that gambling is the most threatening 
social evil of the age. However, this writer admits that it is 
obvious that the problem is one which can never be finally settled 
by legislation, and he adds: 


‘‘One hears of boys in the back gallery of churches betting on 
the numbers of the hymns. But if legislation can not abolish 
gambling, it can at least limit it, and with the mushroom growth 
of greyhound racing it is urgent that the activities of the pro- 
fessional bookmakers should be severely restricted. The strength 
of the vested interests involved must not be underestimated. 
Money is being subscribed by the public to set the new sport on 
foot. The greyhounds will never earn dividends without the 
help of the bookmaker. Before that vested interest grows over- 
whelmingly strong the public ought to decide whether it is 
prepared to sanction such a wide extension of facilities for 
organized gambling.” 


Every bane has its antidote, remarks the London Star, and 
almost every popular movement has a league or leagues pledged 
to its suppression. New as the sport of greyhound racing is, 
there are several committees dedicated to its condemnation, and 
a National Emergency Committee of Christian Citizens is about 
to be added to the number, according to this daily, which 
continues: a 


“Tf there is real ground for these ‘anti’ activities, the Grey- 
hound Racing Association should be congratulated on its prompt 
decision to regulate and control the sport by establishing a grey- 
hound club somewhat on the lines of the Jockey Club. Horse- 
racing has its eritics, too, but no one can say that it is not well 
conducted. All the principal greyhound racing-tracks are 
pledged to support the equally responsible control of greyhound 
racing and to place that control in the hands of well-known 
sportsmen with no direct financial interest in the sport. This is a 
wise step and one which will disarm some, at least, of the critics.” 
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THE DOG WHO CAUGHT IT! 


“Tt has been reported that the British Treasury receives $50,000 weekly in betting 


and entertainment tax from greyhound racing.” 
—The Daily Chronicle (London). 


With regard to the yield of the betting tax on greyhound racing, 
we are advised by various London newspapers of Mr. Churchill’s 
admission that it is ‘‘inconceivably small.’’ What is more, as the 
London Daily Express notes, the receipts from horse-racing have 
been much less than anticipated. A decrease in betting may have 
something to do with it, we are told, but evasion has much more, 
and this newspaper adds: 


“The betting tax, in short, has to all intents and purposes 
failed. It was an ugly and unhealthy baby from the start, and it 
shows no sign of growing out of its 
unpleasant deformities.” 
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GANDHI STILL FOR “INDIA FREE” 


XCHANGING ONE MASTER FOR ANOTHER” is 
the poorest kind of policy for a country whose legiti- 
mate and highest aspiration should be freedom, says 

no less a personage than Mahatma Gandhi, who declares himself 

stoutly opposed to the idea that India should ally herself with 

Russia in order to drive the British out. His pronouncement 

was made to the Colombo Times of Ceylon, the capital of Ceylon, 

Britain’s ‘‘premier colony.” This newspaper is exclusively 


Secretary Churchill of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer may have provided 
an argument for those who con- 
tend that the amount of betting 
at greyhound racing tracks is 
negligible, says the Manchester 
Guardian, but the truth is that 
Mr. Churchill’s admission proves 
no such thing, and this newspaper 
proceeds: 


“The fact that the Exchequer 
has secured in the past year some 
two and one-half millions mainly 
from the backing of horses is due 
to the size of the stake the horse 
attracts. It is no unusual thing 
for a horse to start with half a 
dozen individual bets of $500 be- 
hind it, whereas it is rarely that 
a greyhound is backed for more 
than a pound or two. That the 
State makes relatively little from 
its 214-per-cent. duty on the 
shillings and half-crowns that 
change hands on the course over the dogs compared with its 
314-per-cent. toll of the thousands of pounds staked off the 
course on horses is not surprizing. Unfortunately, it is the 
large and growing public of small gamblers who stand to suffer 
most from the betting habit, and of the steady increase in their 
number there can be no question. Mr. Churchill’s figures 
cover a year in which greyhound courses have sprung up 
like mushrooms, and the full effect of them on the encourage- 
ment of betting can not be judged by Exchequer figures. The 
thousand bookmakers who were found plying a brisk trade at 
the White City track when the recent test case was taken may 
not, even if they continue to multiply at the present rate in all 
our towns, ever contribute to the Revenue on the seale that do 
their kind on the race-course proper. But that they are active 
and successful missionaries of an evil habit is a fact of which no 
Exchequer figures can dispose.” 


Speaking in defense of greyhound racing, Frank Harvey in the 
London Outlook tells us that its true sponsors are the body of 
sportsmen enrolled under the Greyhound Racing Association, 
and he declares that through their efforts the sport has made 
tremendous headway, and at the same time they have shown no 
desire to declare war on any other sport, be it horse-racing, foot- 
ball, or cricket. As a matter of positive fact, he goes on to say— 


“The Association seems intent on preserving a cordial relation- 
ship with other sporting bodies, such as the Jockey Club, the 
National Hunt Committee, the Football Association, and the 
National Coursing Club, of which latter body Lord Lonsdale 
is an ardent patron. Up to date the G. R. A. has done its work 
well. : 

“As a spectacle, greyhound racing is thrilling and exhilarating. 
As a pastime, it is clean and wholesome. It is not expensive, nor 
does it entail tedious traveling. These attributes have estab- 
lished its popularity where the ‘man in the street’ is concerned. 
Others of higher station, such as the King of Spain, the Prince of 
Wales, and his brothers, have praised the wonderfully exciting 
aspects of the sport. A vast public is perfectly satisfied with the 
game as it is played at present, and unless some extraordinary 
cireumstance arises it is difficult to believe that the universal 
enthusiasm for greyhound racing can be ‘killed.’ ”” 
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EVERY LITTLE GREYHOUND HELPS 
—The Daily Express (London). 


British owned and British edited, according to Indian editors, 
who are much imprest by that fact. They think the more of 
him that Gandhi makes it clear to-day as at the time when his 
non-cooperation movement was at its height that he is bent 
upon freeing India from the yoke of Britain. Tho recent years 
have been marked with sanguinary conflicts between the Hindus 
and Moslems in various parts of India, his resolve remains un- 
changed, it seems, and to the blunt question put by the repre- | 
sentative of The Times of Ceylon—‘‘ Do you honestly believe that 
India would be happier if the British got out of the place alto- 
gether?’’—he replied with equal bluntness: 


“Ves, I believe that that is the only solution of India’s prob- 
lems—and not only the problems of India, but also those of 
Africa. There is no half-way house to that solution. Of that I 
am convinced. It would be better, I admit, if the British re- 
mained as friends, at the mercy of India—and they would have 
to be at the mercy of India if they remained without the bayonet 
and the physical force which keeps them there now, and did 
penance for their past misdeeds. I admit, too, that there would 
be strife if they went, internecine trouble, probably much inno- 
cent blood would be shed, but India ultimately would find 
herself.” 


Gandhi was next asked by the reporter from the same paper 
why he and his people wished to non-cooperate with the British 
when they could reach their goal by cooperating with them. He 
replied with engaging frankness: 


“T am strongly against cooperation with any force that is 
evil. My policy of non-cooperation is aimed at the forces of 
evil, quite irrespective of the individual, or of the individual 
administration. I realize that the individual is not to blame. I 
should not care whether the administration were British or 
whether from the Viceroy down to the doorkeeper they were 
Indians. If they were evil, I would not advocate cooperation 
with them. Congress is not entirely good—by which I mean it 
makes mistakes like the individual, but it does a certain amount 
of good and that is why I support Use 


SCIENCE+ AND+ INVENTION 


THE HOUR OF DANGER 


ROM. 5 TO 6 P. M.—that is the most dangerous hour 

in our city streets—the hour when our people by thou- 

sands, old and young alike, are crippled or killed by the 
motor-car. At this time, says Russell M. Arundel, in Popular 
Mechanics (Chicago), stores and offices pour out millions of tired, 
homeward-bound workers, and in the 
erowded streets children start one 
final hour of play before dinner. 
America’s most dangerous hour has 
arrived. He goes on: 


‘““Ambulance drivers inspect their 
mounts to see that everything is in 
readiness; hospital attendants give 
the operating-rooms a final look-over, 
and in garages, the wrecking cars are 
wheeled to the front. For the next 
sixty minutes the bulk of the day’s 
traffic accidents will happen. More 
lives will be snuffed out, more people 
will be injured, and more automobiles 
destroyed than in any other hour of 
the day—more, in fact, than in several 
of the early morning hours combined. 

“Some place between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific some one is being 
killed or injured in a traffie accident 
at the rate of one victim every forty- 
two seconds of the day. Statistics 
show that, instead of an even distri- 
bution of deaths and injuries, they 
reach their peak in that one crowded 
hour, when senses have been dulled by a hard day’s work, and 
reach their minimum just before dawn, when most people are 
home in bed. 

“Three times as many casualties resulting from highway 
accidents occur in a single year in the United States than were 
suffered by the American forces during their entire participation 
in the World War. During 1926, approximately 25,302 persons 
were killed and 759,060 were seriously injured in these accidents. 
An estimate issued by the American Roadbuilders’ Association 
lists the principal causes as inattention; children playing in 
the street; speeding; adult jay-walking, and violation of the 
traffic laws. Of the total number of accidents occurring last year 
approximately 11,183 were caused by motorists; 10,805 were the 
result of improper conduct on the part of pedestrians and 3,314 
were caused principally by physical conditions. 

‘Research has uncovered many peculiar facts in regard to the 
causes and results of highway accidents. The knowledge of 
these facts has given national organizations interested in the 
public-safety movement a basis upon which to work and is ex- 
pected to bring a noticeable reduction in accident casualties with- 
inafew years. Paramount among the conclusions that have been 
drawn from statistics collected from 
various rural districts and municipali- 
ties are: 

“That the largest number of acci- 
dents occur between five and six in 
the afternoon, when business men and 
workers are returning hurriedly to 
their homes. 

‘That the accidents involving pedes- 
trians are increasing -t a rate much 
ereater than the rate of increase of 
other types of accidents. The Ameri- 
can motorist is becoming adept in 
the art of dodging other vehicles, 
but is unable to cope with the problem 
of foot traffic. 

“Less than 5 per cent. of all accidents 
are the result of faulty mechanism of 
vehicles or improperly designed roads 
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AGES OF HIGHWAY VICTIMS 
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Illustrations from Popular Mechanics (Chicago) 
Courtesy of American Roadbuilders’ Association 


HOURS OF PERIL 
Chart showing the time of 28,000 accidents in New 
York State, with their peak during the homeward- 
rush hour between five and six in the evening, when 
they reached a total of nearly 2,500 an hour. 


and streets. The human machine is responsible for the re- 
maining 95 per cent. Carelessness and incompetency have been 
found to be the chief traits of the human machine resulting in 
disaster. 

“The annual death of 7,000 children of school age has caused 
an intensive research into the causes of these youthful mortalities. 
It has been found that more than 
twice as many children between the 
ages of six and twelve are killed 
than in any other similar group of 
years between one month and sev- 
enty years. 

“While the total number of acci- 
dents resulting from recklessness by 
intoxicated drivers is small as com- 
pared with total accidents reported, 
they more often result in mortalities. 
Drastic legislation in nearly every 
State has brought the number of 
deaths from this source to a consider- 
ably lower level than in the year 1921. 
The outstanding single mental con- 
dition giving rise to casualties is 
fatigue, which, in turn, causes care- 
lessness, recklessness and a general 
decline in the ability of a driver or 
pedestrian to act speedily and accu- 
rately. 

‘In the child problem, general in- 
attentiveness has been found the chief 
cause of fatalities and injuries. The 
child at play is a bundle of trembling 
nerves and, in the joy of the game, is 
; almost unconscious of any world but 
his own. He may run into the street and, being there, continue 
his pleasant pastime without regard to the motorist. 

“Thoughtlessness and poor judgment are the cause of more 
than 40 per cent. of all accidents. These classifications in- 
clude jay-walking, inattention, confusion, inexperience and 
recklessness.” 
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Various national organizations interested in the highway- 
safety problem have outlined a series of objectives which 
are now being put under way. Mr. Arundel states them as 
follows: 


“First, the education and regulation of pedestrian traffic, as 
well as motor-vehicle traffic. 

“Second, the adoption of a standard code of motor-vehicle 
laws in every State of the Union. 

“Third, education in safety and accident prevention will be 
incorporated in the schools, both public and private. 

“Fourth, motorists will be asked to protect the design and 
materials of their automobiles by periodic adjustment and re- 
placement. 

“Fifth, a comprehensive program 
of street-widening and the elimination 
of grade crossings will be carried out 
throughout the nation. 

“Cooperation of motorist and pedes- 
trian in behalf of public safety can 
save thousands of lives during the 
next few years,’ according to the re- 
port of the American Roadbuilders’ 
Association. 

“Ninety-five per cent. of all acci- 
dents are the result of failure of the 
human machine, rather than faulty 
mechanism or engineering. No 
amount of rules and regulations will 
eliminate these accidents unless they 
are embodied as a portion of the simple 
code of courtesy and eaution.’” 
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ROUND-THE-WORLD RADIO ECHOES 


OT MANY YEARS AGO, the small distance to which 
radio signals could be sent was a serious limitation to 
commercial application. The difficulty was overcome 

in relatively short time, we are told by the editor of The Electrical 
World (New York) by means of receiving instruments of greater 
sensitivity and transmitting-stations of higher power; so that 
now distanee is no limitation. He goes on: 


“Interesting evidence that developments of this character 
may overshoot themselves is indicated by recent experiments 
between radio stations in Germany, South America, and the 
United States. It had been noticed for some time that in certain 
stations signals were repeating themselves at short-time inter- 
vals with a consequent blurring and confusion of the subsequent 
signals, thus lowering the purity of 
the received message. ‘The experi- 
ments indicated were carried out to 
{investigate the cause of this repeti- 
tion. Oscillographic records were 
taken which permitted an exact 
knowledge of the amplitude of the 
original and subsequent signals and 
the time interval between them. In 
some eases triple signals were found. 
The observations have pointed to the 
very interesting conclusion that the 
repeated signals may be due either 
to the passage of the original signal 
around the earth the second time, or 
to its passage inthe reverse direction 
from the sending station, or to both 
paths of propagation. The time in- 
tervals invariably are of the order of 
tenths of a second, and the velocities 
of propagation indicated are of the 
same order of magnitude, altho some- 
what less than the velocity of light. 
An additional indication from the 
experiments is that a directional an- 
tenna may give out a reverse signal 
of considerable intensity, which, on 
the opposite side of the earth, has a 
considerable fraction of the intensity 
of the direct signal. 

“Investigation and study are pro- 
ceeding with the purpose of finding a method to eliminate these 
repeated signals of overzealous transmitting systems. So far no 
remedy is proposed, but one may be confidently expected.” 


HOW BIRDS TALK—The African finch, reputed to be the 
most voluble of all the members of the bird and animal king- 
doms, has a vocabulary of about 300 words and an alphabet of 
twenty-four letters and symbols, Dr. William M. Patterson, who 
js doing research work at Columbia University, told the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association at a recent meeting reported by 
the New York Times. Says this paper: 


“¢Contrary to the popular belief, a bird does not sing a little 
song when it opens its beak,’ Dr. Patterson said. ‘Instead, it 
makes a little speech. These speeches aren’t a repetition of the 
same word time after time, either. Sometimes this little finch 
that I have been observing will say a word and then he will not 
use it again for a week.’ 

“According to Dr. Patterson, the bird carried out a daily 
schedule that varies from day to day less than the life of the 
average human being. The bird awakens at the same hour 
every morning, and it almost invariably makes the same morning 
speech of fourteen seconds, Dr. Patterson said. As the average 
word the bird utters lasts but seven-tenths of a second, the bird 
speaks a paragraph of about twenty words, the speaker estimated. 

‘“The bird builds up his words very much as the Hopi Indians 
in this country have built up theirs, according to the theory 
advanced by the speaker. He warned that the theory was still 
fn the formative stage and could not be taken as proved. <An- 
other point in it is that the bird speaks in prose that is comparable 
to Sanscrit, Chinese, the language of the Hopi Indians, and 
English. The African finch that Dr. Patterson exhibited is the 
only one known to be in captivity in this vicinity. The bird is a 
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RECKLESS DRIVING IS FOUND GUILTY 


Reckless driving explains the bulk of all auto acci- 

dents; then, from right to left on the chart, come 

careless minor accidents, viz., carelessness of both 

drivers; and then careless pedestrians, faulty equip- 
ment and miscellaneous causes. 


small gray creature about the ‘size of a wren. All attempts to 
get the finch to speak at the meeting last night failed. 

“The recording of the various sounds that compose the bird’s 
‘alphabet’ has been done entirely by ear, Dr. Patterson said, 
since mechanical methods will not record the fine differences in 
pitch of the various notes the bird uses.”’ 


TALE OF A NAIL AND A BOX OF MATCHES 


6é VERYBODY EXCEPT THE BABY KNOWS what a 

match is,’”? remarks The Accident Bulletin of the city 

Bureau of Explosives (New York); ‘‘and the baby’ll 
find out all too soon if you aren’t mighty careful. Why, then, 
shouldit be necessary to keep matches away from the baby?” 
Well, just because matches are not 
designed to remain innocently qui- 
escent under an unlimited degree 
of rough handling. Nobody with 
even half the brains of a creamed 
oyster would give a baby a box of 
matches foratoy. The Bulletin goes 
on: 

‘‘Let’s suppose, tho, that we had 
a large number of small packages of 
matches, all packed snugly in a sub- 
stantial wooden box.’ Wouldn’t it 
seem as tho this was pretty good pro- 
tection? Of course, you wouldn’t 
figure on even a wooden box being 
run over by a steam-roller and coming 
up smiling; nor would you consider 
such a package as safe from all harm 
if laid down in the middle of a bon- 
fire; but all things considered, it 
would take something like that to af- 
fect matches packed in a good wooden 
box, wouldn’t it—or wouldn’t it? 

“You may remember the old-time 
warrior who Jost a battle because he 
didn’t have an extra nail handy to 
fasten one of his horse’s shoes. That: 
goes to show that anything even as 
small as a nail can make a big dif- 
ference in the affairs of men. If you doubt this, the first time 
you step on the point of one, your doubts will fade rapidly. 
Now a wooden box is usually considered as being somewhat 
tougher than a bare foot; but that doesn’t mean that the box 
is quite as resistant as the armor of a superdreadnought. 

‘“‘Let’s see what the connection is between the box, the nail, 
and matches. <A certain freight-car was loaded solid with 
matches, some in corrugated strawboard cases and some in 
wooden boxes, all of which complied with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s shipping specifications. Now, a ‘Number 
Six’ wooden box is no eggshell—the wood ranges in thickness 
from. three-eighths of an inch to thirteen-sixteenths. It so hap- 
pened that one of these wooden boxes was loaded right up against 
a good big nail in the ear wall. If the car had been moved a 
little, or not at all, probably this combination could have gone 
on indefinitely without harm; but the only object of loading 
anything into a freight-car is to transport it to some other place; 
and that means motion of the car. The lading, unless absolutely 
jammed tight, is bound to move somewhat. Continual chafing 
across the head of the nail gnawed at the wooden box, until at 
last the nail cut its way through the wood, and there were the 
matches! With the making of this breach in their defense, the 
matches gave up, and those nearest the nail ignited, which was 
all they could do under the circumstances. 

‘‘Nothing ean be said against the man who put that nail 
where it was; but a great deal could be said about the person who 
loaded that box where it was, without taking the trouble to pull 
out the nail. Suffice it to say that the fire which followed that 
nail’s excursion into forbidden territory was a real one. What 
with fire and water, a large proportion of the lading went hence, 
never to return. 

“So, you see, a nail is but a little thing, considered alongside a 
transatlantic liner, and a match is not very large in proportion to 
a California Redwood; but it is not so much the cause as the effect 
that makes the loss and damage figures skyrocket.”’ 


FOG-PIERCING LIGHT FOR AVIATORS 


OG, ONE OF THE GREATEST HAZARDS to aviation, 

may lose some of its dangers as the result of the develop- 

ment of a new type of quartz neon gas-filled lamp. This 
lamp, which resembles a ball of reddish orange fire when in use, 
emits practically all its visible radiation in the long wave-lengths, 
which tests have shown to have greater fog-penetrating power 
than light higher in the spectrum. We quote a press bulletin 
issued by the General Electric Company, in whose laboratories 
the new lamp was devised: 


“Tt was found that during a heavy morning mist, when the 
laboratory building in which the new lamp was housed could not 


THE INVENTOR AND HIS BEACON 


Mr. C. G. Found standing by a search-light airport-beacon fitted 


with his new neon lamp for piercing fog. 


be seen 500 feet away, the brilliant red glow penetrated to a 
distance of half a mile or more. In discussing the possibilities of 
neon light for aviation purposes, C. G. Found, who developed 
the new lamp said: 

““We don’t know yet how far this red light can be seen. 
However, a neon lamp of earlier type, with but half the candle- 
power, was reported seen by an aviator on a clear night at a dis- 
tance of seventy-five miles. We are going to place this new light 
and one of the standard white-light airport-beacons on the roof 
of one of our tall factory buildings in Schenectady. In this way 
we hope to learn from direct visual tests just how much of an 
advantage the neon light has in bad weather. We think that. 
because of the contrast in color, the red light will be helpful to 
aviators in more easily picking up guiding beacons and landing- 
fields at a distance.’ 

“Quartz is used in the lamp because of the heat generated. 
The temperature is about 1,200 degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
above the fusion point of glass. Quartz will stand temperatures 
up to 2,000 degrees before beginning to soften. 

“Another feature of the new lamp is its operation on low volt- 
age, substantially that used in household service. Previous 
types of neon lamps required often as much as 15,000 volts to 
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enable them to produce sufficient candle-power to make them 
useful. Such voltages are not only dangerous, unless carefully 
guarded, but they require special equipment to produce them.” 


Pilots flying on the London-Continental air routes are enabled 
to keep to their course in foggy weather by the direction-find- 


ing radio system in operation on both sides of the Channel. |} 


A pilot, during flight, can get his bearing from a single station 
on the ground, or his absolute position, as determined by eross- 
bearings, from two or more stations, says Charles Fitzhugh 


Talman in his Science Service feature, Why the Weather? (Wash- | 


ington). We read: 


‘‘Having requested such information by radio, he is instructed 
to talk by radiophone or transmit by Morse for thirty seconds. 
The stations listen to his signals, and his direction or position, 
as the case may be, is reported to him. The British stations 
employed in this service are at Croydon, Lympne, and Pulham. 
When position is desired, the observations of the three stations 
are collected at Croydon and plotted on a chart, the results being 
transmitted to the pilot. The whole operation takes only about a 
nunute, and the reported location is seldom in error as much as 
two miles. Other aids to flying in fog or cloud are now being 
tested in England, and a complete solution of the problem seems 
to be at hand. There are automatic steering devices that keep 
the aireraft to its proper course in the air, turn-indicators to 
supplement the unreliable compass, and fog-piercing neon lights 
at landing-fields. Lastly, it is proposed to guide the aircraft to a 
landing-field by means of a ‘leader cable,’ similar in operation to 
the one that was installed in New York harbor a few years ago 
for the benefit of shipping. The cable will be charged with an 
alternating current. A signal on the pilot’s instrument board 
will show him when he is flying over the cable and parallel to it, 
and will also indicate his height above the ground.”’ 


WORRIES OF THE HEAVYWEIGHT 


HESE ARE DAYS OF DISCOMFITURE in many 

respects for persons who are currently classed as over- 

weight, says The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Chicago). The arbiters of fashion militate against 
their size in ways that place them under a variety of disad- 
vantages in the selection of clothes. Moreover: 


“The cult of fashion scorns even small excesses of body weight 
without the slightest apparent justification. Accordingly, devo- 
tees of fashion resign themselves to the prevailing mode and 
cultivate a sylphlike figure with a devotion that not infrequently 
involves extreme abstemiousness in the direction of diet. Per- 
haps it is merely a passing fad that looks askance at even mod- 
erate plumpness. Nevertheless, abhorrence of undue fat is to- 
day a characteristic American vogue. 

“The discomfiture of those who are obese does not end with 
considerations of momentary sentiment. The carriers of super- 
fluous adipose tissue are frequently reminded that the life- 
insurance companies place the overweight person in the class of 
‘poorer risks.’ The prospect of premature fatality is even more 
disconcerting than are the animadversions of the arbiters of good 
form. And the heavyweight is specifically reminded from time 
to time that certain maladies, notably diabetes, exhibit predilec- 
tion for the obese. Chicago investigators have recently chal- 
lenged the muscular fitness of obese persons. A comparison, at 
the Nelson Morris Institute for Medical Research, of overweight, 
‘normal’ and underweight persons showed only slight deviations 
from the expected standards. However, inequalities promptly 
appeared as the result of muscular work. When this was un- 
complicated with fatigue, the average percentage increase in 
heat production due to the effort was 360 for the obese, 226 for 
the normal, and 323 for the underweight. When fatigue resulted, 
the differences were even more striking. Furthermore, the me- 
chanical efficiency is always lowest in the obese, thus adding 
the undeserved odium of an inadequate reward for hard work. 

“To cap the climax of an unpleasant report, it is said that 
obesity is attended with a noticeably decreased endurance that 
can be reliably recorded. Surplus fat must apparently find cham- 
pionship elsewhere than in the human species. Whether obesity 
is due to laziness and overnutrition or to some obscure derange- 
ment of the endocrine organs—either of which may represent 
a contribution of heredity—the American of to-day is likely to 
reject its advances as far as he comfortably can.” 
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SUN-SPOTS AND RADIO 


HE RELATION BETWEEN RADIO reception and 

solar activity is now definitely known, according to 

Dr. Greenleaf W. Pickard of Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts, who has just finished an exhaustive series of experi- 
ments on the effect of the sun on radio waves. ‘‘An increase 
of solar disturbance,” 
points out Dr. Pickard, 
‘‘as indicated by an in- 
crease in the number 
of sun-spots, the solar 
constant, and ultra-violet 
radiation, is accom- 
panied by an improve- 
ment in day reception 
and a lowering of night 
reception.” 

This conclusion is sig- 
nificant to the approxi+ 
mately 30,000,000 broad- 
cast listeners, since the 
tests were made within 
the broadeast band of 
wave-lengths, and be- 
eause Dr. Pickard is a 
recognized radio author- 
ity. In the early days of 
wireless communication 
he made far-reaching 
discoveries pertaining to 
the erystal detector, and 
his more recent inquiries 
into phenomena of solar 
activity,magnetic storms 
and their relation to 
radio, are the most thorough ever conducted, either in this 
country or abroad. Dr. Pickard is quoted further in the 
Boston Globe: 


“By taking periodic daily averages, in unfolding the results 
of several years’ investigations, for a number of solar rotations, 
certain general day-to-day relations can be found; for example, 
the meridian transit of a sun-spot group is usually accom- 
panied by a depression of night reception and (with the 
exception of 1926 and early part of 1927) a slight increase of 
day field. 

‘“‘Night reception in that portion of the broadcast band 
between 750 and 1,500 kilocycles and over east-west trans- 
mission paths shows the highest relation to measures of solar 
activity. But even with the most sensitive type of radio trans- 
mission, if intervals of less than a month are taken, the degree 
of correlation rapidly decreases. 

‘“Ags a working hypothesis I have assumed that there are 
definite solar areas which are responsible for reception distur- 
bances, and which usually persist for a number of solar rotations. 
In general these active areas are also areas of sun-spot formation, 
but they are effective in producing reception disturbances even 
when they contain no spots. Large sun-spot groups may also 
occur entirely outside of these active areas, in which event the 
earthward presentation of such spots is less likely to be accom- 
panied by changes in reception. . 

‘But as the active areas persist for a number of solar rotations 
(sometimes over a year) and are the most likely places for sun- 
spot formations, we may still use sun-spot area, and position to 
derive general relations, despite their inadequacy in the in- 
dividual case. It is the object of this paper to show that the 
central passage of sun-spots does not exactly coincide with the 
associated reception disturbances, and that the interval between 
the transit of the sun-spots and the reception change varies, both 
with the area of the sun-spot group and with the particular period 
taken for investigation. 7 ; 

“The relation of reception to magnetism 1s much more 1n- 
timate than its connection with sun-spots. Within the nineteen 
months from January, 1926, to August, 1927, there were four- 
feen magnetic storms recorded by Cheltenham Observatory, 
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SUN-SPOTS HELP RADIO 
Says Dr. Greenleaf W. Pickard. 


Maryland, and the depression of night reception accompanying 
these storms is very striking. Day reception shows an inverse 
effect, an increase of field accompanying and following the storm. 
The night reception maximum three days before is not in an- 
ticipation of the coming storm; it merely represents the re- 
covery of reception from the depression associated with the 
preceding magnetic disturbance. 

‘‘Altho the most marked reception disturbances accompany 
magnetic storms, even a moderately disturbed day has its associ- 
ated reception depression. Over the first half of 1927 magnetic 
disturbances came at intervals of approximately fifteen days, so 
the reception maximum three days before represents the recovery 
of reception’ from the depression associated. with a preceding 
magnetic disturbance. 

‘On August 19 and 20, 1927, there was a magnetic storm of 
considerable intensity, with displays of Northern Lights on 
both evenings, visible throughout New England. I have shown 
the reception depression associated with this storm, in which 
the field from WGN, Chicago, remained at a low value for a 
week. ; 

‘“‘Night reception over any extended period is largely a series 
of abrupt depressions, followed by relatively slow recoveries. 
The recovery, at least during a sun-spot maxima, is rarely com- 
pleted before the next depression occurs, so that the mean field, 
for, say, a month, is largely determined by the interval between 
these abrupt depressions. If this interval is short, for example, 
a week, the mean field will be low; if two or three quiescent 
weeks intervene, the mean field will be high. 

‘““These depressions quite definitely accompany disturbances 
of terrestrial magnetism, and less definitely the central passage 
of sun-spot groups, but in neither case are we warranted in as- 
suming that the connection is one of cause and effect. However, 
the relation of reception to terrestrial magnetism is so definite 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that disturbances of these 
two elements arise from a common and near-by cause, an electri- 
cal change in our atmosphere. Any inexactness in this relation 
might be explained on the assumption that magnetic disturbances 
require an electrical movement, whereas reception is dependent 
upon the degree and disposition of ionization.” 
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Mean of 14 solar rotations, January 25, 1926, to February 11, 1927. 
Sun-spots and night static at 1330 KC or 225 meters. 
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Mean of solar rotations, January 25 to August 31, 1926. 


Note how 
the reception curve follows the two. Also note the reception 
minima are almost exactly 27 days apart. 


HOW RADIO RECEPTION FOLLOWS SUN-SPOTS 
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DISCOVERING SINGERS BY RADIO 


IFTY THOUSAND ASPIRANTS to prizes for singing 

throughout this country have been sifted down to ten, 

and the prize-winners are called the best amateur singers 
the country can offer. They have won the suffrages of perhaps 
the largest audience that singers can hope to assemble, for their 
voices have been carried 
by the radio throughout 
the length and breadth 
of the nation. One 
first prize goes to the far 
West and one to the 
East, so the quality of our 
various climate can not 
gain exclusive credit for 
the fostering of singing 
voices. The competition 
has been going on for 
months, so the story has 
become sufficiently fa- 
miliar through news- 
paper and radio broad- 
casting without details 
here. The first three 
prizes range from $5,000 
to $1,000 and free tui- 
tion from two years to 
one. The cause of music 
might, it would seem, be 
better served by revers- 
ing the awards, since 
the third best will natu- 
rally need more time and 
money to bring their 
efforts to perfection. 
However, to him that 
hath shall be given. The 
story in brief, as the New 
York Times gives it to 
us, is this: 


“The Atwater Kent 
Foundation awarded ten 
prizes, five to the boy 
contestants and five to 
the girls, totaling $17,- 
500. The first prize for 
each class was $5,000 
eash, a gold decoration, 
and two years’ tuition 
in a conservatory of 
music; the second prize, $2,000 cash and one year’s tuition, and 
the third, $1,000 cash and one year’s tuition. Fourth prizes were 
$500 in cash, while the fifth were $250. 

““The prize-winners and the districts which they represented 
follow: 


P. & A. photograph 


First PrizEs 
Miss Agnes Davis, twenty-four years old, of Denver, lyric soprano, 
Southwestern State District. 
Wixpur W. Evans, twenty-two years old, of Philadelphia, bass-baritone, 
New England and Eastern Seaboard States District. 


Srconp PRIZES 


Miss Emrr1A pA Prato, twenty years old, of South San Francisco, lyric 
soprano, Western and Pacific Coast States District. 


Standing beside Mr. Atwater Kent are Miss Agnes Davis of Denver and Wilbur W. 
Evans of Philadelphia, who won first prizes in the Radio Singing Contest. 


Trp A. Roy, twenty-two years old, of Corvallis, Oregon, tenor, Western 
and Pacific Coast States District. 


THIRD PRIZES 


Miss Maris Bronarzyk, eighteen years old, of Chicago, coloratura so- 
prano, Central and Middle States District. 

Bren P. pp Loacne of Asheville, North Carolina, baritone, Southern and 

Southeastern States Dis- 

trict. 


FourtTH PRizps 


Miss Marre Heaty, eight- 
een years old, of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire 
high coloratura soprano, 
New England and East- 
ern Seaboard States Dis- 
trict. 

Harowp A. KiLAnck, twenty- 
three years old, of Flint, 
Michigan, baritone, 
Central and Middle Wes- 
tern States District. 


Firth Prizes 


Miss Mary Bower SIMs, 
twenty-three years old, 
of Richmond, Virginia, 
coloratura soprano, 
Southern and Southeast- 
ern States District. 

LiperRo MiIcHELETTI, twenty- 
two years old, of Galves- 


ton, Texas, baritone, 
Southwestern States 
District. 


‘‘Harlyin the autumn, 
State auditions were held 
in the capitals, with 
champions from the 1,000 
cities competing. Only 
last month [November] 
the winners were picked 
from the five districts, to 
come on to New York. 
No boy, no girl, who com- 
peted in any of the au- 
ditions is over twenty- 
five years old or under 
eighteen.” 


The winners in the 
finals were judged “‘solely 
on the basis of the nat- 
ural beauty of the voice 
and not on musical tech- 
nique.” The judges 
were Mme. Louise Ho- 
mer, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Yeatman Griffith, 
Georg Fergusson, T. Tertius Noble, Vladimir Rosing, W. G. Hay, 
and Pierre V. R. Key. On the selection of the first-prize winner 
Miss Davis, who 
is described as “‘a lyric soprano.’’ 


SINGERS FOR THE MILLION 


in the girls’ division, they were unanimous. 
wins one of the first prizes, 
Further than this: 


“Not so long ago she was a student at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege in Greeley, Colorado, studying to become an instructor in 
subjects other than music. After being graduated from the 
college she studied for two and one-half years under Florence 
Lamont Hinman at the Hinman School of Musie in Denver. 
Last summer she played the leading réle in a musical pageant 
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that is an annual event in the Rocky Mountain States. Many 
persons heard her sing at that time over KOA. 

“The song Miss Davis chose as her ‘finalist’ selection was 
‘Pace, Pace, Mio Dio,’ from Verdi’s opera ‘La Forza del 
Destino.’ 

ae Le Cor,’ the composition of Flegier, was Mr. Evans’s choice. 
Later in the evening, when the judges named him as winner of the 
first prize, he attributed his ability as a singer to the training of 
his brother, Walter, who is a teacher in the Shaw Junior High 
School of Philadelphia. 

- ‘My brother began training me at the age of two,’ he said. 

“Hitherto Mr. Evans’s appearances on the public platform 
have been limited to school dramatics 
and local musical organizations. He 
studied at the John Waldman Phila- 
delphia Normal School, and has had 
three years’ training in musie at the 
Curtis Institute.” 


Some interesting comments on the 

competition appear in the Springfield 
' Republican, especially grateful, it may 
be surmized, to some who failed as 
prize-winners: 


“Whatever disappointment the de- 
cisions may have involved, there has 
not been the slightest doubt of the 
fairness of the competition, which has 
been well managed for so novel an ex- 
periment, and has enlisted the unpaid 
services of a multitude of musical 
people in all parts of the country. It 
has been generally accepted that the 
project, whatever incidental benefits 
might accrue to the radio concern 
promoting it, was a sincere effort to 
discover and help unknown young 
singers of talent, and all recognized the 
value of radio for this purpose, and 
were ready to help the plan along. 

“Just how trustworthy the sifting 
process was may be open to argument. 
There is room for difference of opinion 
in regard to the final rating of the 
ten winners, and it would be rash to 
assume that these ten were absolutely 
the best that could be found. Not all of the best may have 
competed, and some of exceptional gifts may for one reason or 
another have failed to do themselves justice, or may have had 
less than justice from the judges. Moreover, while the aim of 
the competition has been to emphasize natural vocal endowment 
rather than skill, teachers are well aware that untrained voices 
must be kept under observation for some time before their possi- 
bilities can be estimated. Success in singing depends on many 
things besides the voice and a good untrained voice may, be too 
intractable to make a good impression in a public test. In effect, 
therefore, the competition was barred to many good voices, some 
of which may perhaps win fame later. 

“This is an obvious limitation upon the dragnet method 
which needs to be supplemented by generous provision for the 
aid of young singers on a noncompetitive basis. Singing differs 
radically from playing on an instrument in that a start may be 
made rather late and also somewhat unexpectedly, and with 
little previous musical experience. A singer of twenty or so who 
is just developing a voice of exceptional quality is usually in no 
position to compete, and in many cases ought not to sing at all 
except at lessons. Yet the ultimate results may be as gratifying 
as in the case of singers of more facility who get an early start at 
public singing. Aid should b> provided for both types, but 
judgment as to the merits of undeveloped singers must neces- 
sarily be left to experts, and progress is of more importance than 
the showing made at any particular moment.” 


in Germany. 


Mr. Atwater Kent adds a word: 


“T do not think we have any realization of just what an 
audition will mean in the future to those who have taken part 
in it, whether they have won or lost. To the thousands who 
have taken part all over the country it should mean an added 
determination to try again and to perfect themselves for a new 
contest, and I sincerely hope that next year will see us preparing 
again-for another audition.” 


Author of ‘Jew Siiss,”’ finds French literature waning 


He is Lion Feuchtwanger. 


GERMANY TURNS FROM FRENCH TO 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ERMAN TASTE, SINCE THE WAR, has turned away 
from French literature in favor of Anglo-Saxon. This 
assertion is made and defended by Lion Feuchtwanger, 

the brilliant German dramatist and novelist whose ‘‘Jew Siiss’”’ 
has been a literary sensation. He asserts in the London Daily 
Mail that three times as many Anglo-Saxon books as French are 
now displayed for sale in German bookstores, and that on a 
chosen evening in seventeen German 
theaters which may be ealled serious 
two Shakespearean plays were given, 
also two by Shaw, two by other 
English authors, and one by an 
American. Germany, we find claimed 
again, ‘“‘plays Shakespeare more often 
in a month than the rest of the world 
plays him in a year.”’ Herr Feucht- 
wanger speaks with chagrin of the 
experience of O’Neill in the Father- 
land. ‘‘To O’Neill one looked with 
the greatest expectation; then a dis- 
tinguished stage manager and a distin- 
guished actor produced him so badly 
owing to circumstances outside the 
theater that they have killed him in 
Germany for years.’”’ The change in 
taste from French to Anglo-Saxon 
literary products, it is feared, may be 
‘‘a sign that the feeling for artistic 
form is disappearing, and that there is 
a far greater appetite for substance 
and novelty.’”? Nevertheless, he de- 
elares, ‘‘to-day London and New York 
are in every respect much less distant 
from Germany than they were before 
the war.’’ Writing for an English 
public whom Herr Feuchtwanger has 
recently visited, he naturally concentrates on the English, tho 
America in his mind shares in the Anglo-Saxon family: 


A GERMAN NOVELIST 


“Tf you argue that the question is not one of the number of 
readers but of the intensity of the influence, even then you can 
not deny the enormous sway of Anglo-Saxon literature over 
Germans. 

‘‘Really modern British literature was to some extent dis~ 
covered by Germans only since the war. True, before that, 
through the work of Trebitsch, and through the creative knowl- 
edge and gift of interpretation of Kerr, G. B. Shaw had already 
become thoroughly acclimatized here; and Oscar Wilde before 
the war was more read in Germany than in his native land. But 
nearly all the rest of modern English literature had no existence 
for us, and of the Americans at most Mark Twain, Poe, and 
Whitman had become familiar to us. All the rest were dead. 

‘A whole series of internal and external cireumstances worked 
together to introduce the giant stream of living Anglo-Saxon 
literature. Kipling, hitherto badly introduced, was reedited in 
an. effective complete edition and had a very great influence on 
our writers. 

“Stevenson, of whom only three or four volumes had hitherto 
been translated, appeared as soon as the copyright expired in a 
notable translation of the whole of his works, and was read and 
studied practically as a classic. 

“‘Galsworthy, circulated untiringly by a most sympathetic 
publisher, can be found in the library of almost every German 
middle-class house, and curiously is regarded by an important 
group of our youngest school as a sort of standard-bearer. Com- 
plete editions of Conrad and D. H. Lawrence appeared. Very 
good books by Chesterton were enthusiastically received by the 
connoisseurs. 

“Bennett’s novels, cheaply and tastefully published, were 
widely read. Somerset Maugham, whose plays had long been 
familiar to us, became a very notable influence through his noyel, 
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‘The Moon and Sixpence.’ The Americans, Upton Sinclair and 
John Dos Passos, more recently Dreiser, and Sinclair Lewis, 
above all, were read by the general public and seriously received 
by the critics. And English sensational suecesses, such as that of 
“The Constant Nymph,’ both in the book and play versions, have 
been repeated in Germany.” 


Bernard Shaw has been appropriated almost as widely as Shake- 
speare by the German stage: 


“There are few German dramatic writers who have not been 
influenced by him. My own plays would have been quite dif- 
ferent but for him. He is regarded as a classic as much in the 
provinees as in Berlin. Every one of his plays, even the poorest, 
is rehearsed to the minutest detail and staged in a hundred 
variations and every possible style. Every letter is weighed, 
numbered, and commented on; battles are fought over the 
interpretation of individual réles and over the merit of the trans- 
lations. While our great dramatist Sudermann has long dis- 
appeared from the stage; while the dramatists of the Viennese 
school have long fallen in the background, while even Haupt- 
‘mann occupies a very limited place in the repertoire of the 
German theater, Bernard Shaw since the war reigns supreme. 

‘‘Numerous poor English pieces are also produced here with 
great love and more art than they deserve. Indeed, it looks as if 
Germany is the only country in the world that still takes its 
theater seriously. I believe many English authors would be 
surprized to find how seriously they are taken on our stage. In an 
age which everywhere has long lost the thirst for real drama and 
has long divorced literature from the stage, there are still serious 
and respectable people in Germany who, tho exhausted with a 
day’s more or less useful activity, still hurry in every. evening to 
the theater, keen to find something that they may take home 
again. The workman, after the sweat, and harassing troubles 
of the day, employs his scanty savings to create for himself a 
well-equipped theater run by his own great drama leagues. 
From these institutions English playwrights draw a revenue 
quite unexpected by them. 

‘*Well, people in Germany take the theater and, with it, the 
English play they favor, very seriously. Good English books 
would probably be more effective if the German stage did not 
endanger the prestige of English literature by producing many 
very poor plays. The thoroughness with which English dramatic 
stunts are produced in the leading Berlin theaters and the devo- 
tion with which they are played in the German provinces awaken 
the envy of many a gifted German dramatist who, sadly left in the 
lurch by the Berlin stage, is tenaciously and industriously experi- 
menting in his laboratory on the creation of anew dramatic style.” 


THE COVER—The picture on the cover exhibits Sir William 
Beechey, perhaps at his best. As a painter of children and of 
women he might claim a place in the great tradition of English 
Highteenth Century portrait-painting, but his rank is consider- 
ably below that of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whom he most re- 
sembles. As a painter of men his work is considered lacking in 
strength; yet he was fashionable in his day and painted the 
portrait of Queen Charlotte, which procured him the appoint- 
ment of portrait-painter to Her Majesty in 1793. This led him 
to larger efforts and an equestrian group of George III with the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York reviewing the Tenth 
Hussars and the Third Dragoons, gained great celebrity. This 
work, now hanging at Hampton Court, is considered his best. 
Sir William was born in Burford, in Oxfordshire, in 1753. Some 


accounts declare that he started in life as a house-painter, while 
others aver that he was articled to a solicitor, who transferred ~ 


him to London; there, falling in with some art students, he 
discovered a tendency to art and got release from the law to 
enter the Royal Academy. This was in 1772, and in 1775 he 
exhibited portraits and from that time practised in London with 
considerable success. His distinguished sitters, besides royal 
personages, were Marquis Cornwallis, John Kemble, and David 
Wilkie. It is said that he was fondest of his picture called the 
“Infant Hercules,’ but this did not prevent him from copying 
the same picture and labeling it ‘‘John the Baptist.” The 
National and the National Portrait Galleries of London contain 
his works besides many American collections, including the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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IS SHAKESPEARE A BRITISH POSSESSION? 


EVEN THOUSAND PEOPLE in the United States would 
suffer a grievous disappointment if the advice of Mr. 
Gordon Craig and Mr. Bernard Shaw were taken, and 


‘their contributions to the Shakespeare Memorial Theater 


returned. Besides, what would Become of the book of names to 
which Mayor Walker, under the very nose of ‘‘Shakespeare,”’ 
has affixt his signature? When the theater at Stratford-on- 
Avon burned a year ago last spring, people did not wait to be 
asked to help rebuild it. Shakespeare was taken as a world 
possession, and the perpetuation of his shrine was a world con- 
cern. Donations toward the rebuilding fund, we are told, 
began to come in from countries as far away as Egypt, Afghanis- 
tan, Siam, and Japan. English theatrical interests started at 
once to raise the necessary funds. But the sum needed was 
immense, and some of the hated gold that lies in American 


coffers could not be expected to remain idle and deny that it - 


had a stake in the future of Shakespeare. The munificent 
gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., counts much, but the 
6,999 other givers count more for the permanent interest in 
the great Bard. Perhaps Mr. Shaw and Mr. Craig wished to 
admonish their own country people in saying ‘‘Clear the Ameri- 
cans out of Stratford.’ Because they have turned Puritan, 


shall there be no more ‘‘hands across the sea’’?, But let us | 


get at the story first, as The Herald Tribune gives it: 


‘“‘Mayor Walker, in the presence of William Shakespeare, 
personified, and 300 school children from the Mayor’s home 
district, yesterday [December 21] signed the giant book which 
contains the names of more than 7,000 contributors to the 
$1,000,000 fund being raised by the American Shakespeare 
Foundation as this country’s share in the international move- 
ment to rebuild and endow the Shakespeare Memorial Theater, 
at Stratford-on-Avon. The ceremonies took place on the city 
hall steps. ; 

‘Surrounded by pages dressed in the costume of Shakespeare’s 
time, one of whom held a large Elizabethan inkpot, the Mayor 
took a twenty-eight-inch quill pen from Shakespeare’s hand, 
dipt it in the pot and smilingly placed his signature on the 
first page of the big book. Other signers on the first page 
include Charles Evans Hughes, David Belasco, John W. Davis, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., J. P. Morgan, Edward S. Harkness, 
Thomas W. Lamont, Walter W. Price, Elihu Root, Mrs. August 
Belmont, and Clarence H. Mackay. Herbert V. Gellendre, of the 
Laboratory Theater, took the part of Shakespeare. While the 
Mayor was affixing his signature the pupils of P. S. 38, at 9 
Clark Street, gave the flag salute and later formed a flag arch 
through which the Mayor passed on his way into city hall.” 


On November 2, the London Daily Telegraph reviewed the 
efforts then accomplished toward rehabilitation, and paid a 
tribute to the American committee: 


“On March 6, 1926, the Shakespeare Memorial Theater at 
Stratford-on-Avon was burnt to the ground. Before the month 


was out the proprietors of The Daily Telegraph opened a fund | 


for the building and endowment of a new theater which should 
be a worthy monument of Shakespeare and an academy of the 
art of the stage. In these columns was published a letter 
by the Prime Minister, by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, by the 
Karl of Oxford, and by Mr. Thomas Hardy, in which an appeal 
was made for a national effort in this great undertaking as our 
own British share in a task which must needs eall forth the 
eager energies of the English-speaking world. That appeal has 
been answered. That prediction has been fulfilled. We are 
able this morning to announce donations to the fund from the 


United States so generous that with our own British contri-. 
butions the rebuilding of the theater in adequate dignity and 


the provision of some endowment are now assured. Further 
help is yet necessary for the scheme of the memorial to be 
realized in full, and the Shakespeare Theater at Stratford to 
achieve its possibilities of service to the English-speaking nations. 
But we may already say that success is in sight. 

“Tt has been attained in defiance of no common or ealculable 
difficulties. When The Daily Telegraph first opened its sub- 
scription lists, the response was quick and generous. Not only 
those whose interests are bound up with the theater or with 
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literature, but all sorts and conditions of people gave their 
support. If the theatrical profession led the way, before many 
days had passed there were long lists from every class and every 
part of the country. A month had not gone by when £14,000 
had been received. Then came the crash of the General Strike, 
and after that was overcome, the long anxieties, the wasting 
losses of the mining dispute. Worse conditions in which to 
appeal for money for an object not immediately utilitarian will 
not soon occur. Nevertheless, the effort was continued, and 
subscriptions still came in. A great cooperative effort by the 
theatrical profession, losing nothing of its brilliance by the post- 
ponement which the strike compelled, produced a memorable 
Shakespearian performance and brougkt the fund more than 
£1,800. Meanwhile, individual lovers of Shakespeare, schools, 
and societies, went on working and giving. It is the most 
striking proof of the interest of 
the general public in the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theater that at 
the end of this black year, 1926, 
the most anxious and the most 
dismal in our industrial history, 
the governors, adding to the fund 
the money received from the in- 
surance of the old theater, have at 
their disposal a sum of more than 
£50,000. Kvenif the appeal had 
been made in a season of prosper- 
ity, it is not to be expected that 
the hundreds of thousands of 
pounds required to endow a Shake- 
spearian theater could easily have 
been obtained from our own 
islands, nor, indeed, is it to be de- 
sired that the memorial to Shake- 
speare in his birthplace should be 
exclusively national. From the 
inception of the fund plans were 
made to bring its claims before 
the great English-speaking com- 
munity in the United States. 

“Tt was in the American schools 
and universities that interest was 
most easily aroused. Dramatic 
art, like other forms of imaginative 
literature, is a subject of specialist 
study in American universities 
upon a seale such as we do -not 
attempt. The conception of a 
Shakespearian company at Strat- 
ford which should maintain a 
standard of spoken English, and 
in the intervals between Stratford 
festivals tour the United States 
showing how ‘the tongue that Shakespeare spake’ should be 
spoken, was found very attractive to the leaders of American 
education. But not less potent was the feeling that Shakespeare 
is part of the American inheritance, and that to bonor his 
memory and to enrich their national life by his work is a task 
for Americans as well as for Englishmen.” 


New York Herald Tribune photograph 


The Theater Arts Monthly calls attention to the dissenting 
voices of Mr. Craig and Mr. Shaw: 


‘‘Mr, Gordon Craig and Mr. George Bernard Shaw seem to 
be united on one subject, and that is that it is a shocking thing 
to ask Americans—nay, to permit Americans—to contribute to 
the new Shakespeare Theater at Stratford. ‘Clear the Ameri- 
cans out of Stratford,’ says Craig. ‘Stop this asking for help 
on behalf of Shakespeare. Who started it?’ And again, 
‘Above all, stop any American interference. There are already 


too many Americans in control of things Shakespearian. The 
flower of Shakespearian drama is an English flower. Remember 


the lesson of those typewriting machines, and let us take a 
hint if we want to avoid having to obey an order.’ And so, 
according to the latest cable news, Mr. Shaw adds his scorn 
of England’s ‘begging the Shakespeare Theater from the United 
States,’ as something that ‘surpasses anything that Irish men- 
dicity ever achieved. . . . Any other country would have died 
of shame. England exults in having imposed upon Uncle Sam 
with her tale of deserving poverty. Stratford-on-Avon hence- 
forth will be an extraterritorial enclave of the District of 
Columbia. Thank heaven, Ireland’s National Theater, tho 
but a little thing, is her own!’ Really now, that is ‘going some,’ 


~ 


We tremble to think what would happen if by any chance one of 
the American architects who were invited to submit plans for 
the theater should succeed in the competition. Why not let 
us have our little fun? Let us go on believing that if the 
flower of Shakespearian drama is an English flower, the flower 
of American drama, when it does bloom, will have come from 
the same root. Let us believe that Americans who give money 
for the Memorial Theater in Stratford are not making a fresh 
bargain but paying, quite happily, a part of an old debt. We 
may, of course, hope, and even say we hope, that with money 
enough in hand there will be at Stratford something more than 
a tin-and-tinsel playhouse—something really worthy of the 
Shakespeare tradition, which has not always (now has it?) 
thriven in Stratford. But it is not the money—you know it, 
Mr. Craig, you know it, Mr. Shaw—that makes a Shakespeare 


So cae Ane iuS j 


MAYOR WALKER SIGNS UP FOR SHAKESPEARE 


In the golden book of givers for the Memorial Theater at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Theater. America can not give a National Theater to England 
no matter what it pays.” 


THE WOMAN TRIUMPHS—A twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
prize offered for a novel has been won by a woman. An equal 
sum offered for a novel written by a man is withheld, tho 
four hundred and eighteen entries were made and judged “‘not 
impressive.’”’ It is this contrast of success and failure that in- 
terests many, particularly the Providence Journal, where we read: 


‘“‘he women may be considered as having a two-to-one chance 
at turning in something worth $25,000, for there were 973 of 
them who submitted manuscripts. 

‘“‘Towever, the number of male contestants was sufficiently 
large to make any aftempt at an alibi in their behalf seem silly. 
It is really an appalling thought that 418 men should exert 
themselves to write novels without producing a single manuscript 
of outstanding merit. 

“So far as the statistical evidence in this case may serve as a 
guide, we are brought to the interesting conclusion that more 
than twice as many women as men are writing novels in the 
United States to-day. And as far as sex competition in the in- 
dustry is concerned it is demonstrated that the women are 
writing better novels than the men. It is interesting to see the 
statisties substantiate what many critics have already declared. 
Whether women have a greater natural gift for fietion is perhaps 
not wholly proved, but at any rate they are doing a better job 
at it. Hats off, gentleman writers! There are ladies present.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


OME OR THE REFORMATION—that is said to be the 
issue on which the House of Commons voted by a small 
majority against the revised Prayer Book of the Church 

of England and brought that communion to what the Bishop of 
Liverpool calls a ‘‘spiritual disaster.” As interpreted by M. 
Farmer Murphy, of the London bureau 
of the Baltimore Sun, the vote means 
that the Commons is ‘‘anti-Catholiec; 
that it is a triumph for the Non-con- 
formist, or Protestant section of the 
Church, and that England, as repre- 
sented in its popular legislative cham- 
ber, still clings to the ideas of the 
Reformation.’’ As a matter of fact, 
however, the measure was defeated by 
a majority of only thirty-three, and 
among these, observes the Bishop of 
St. Albans, were Scottish Presbyte- 
rians, members of the Trish Church, 
Welsh Non-conformists—and one Parsee, 
Saklatvala of India. Actually, too, the 
defeat was a defeat of compromise, 
which was innate in the revised version 
of the Prayer Book, and which has been 
a characteristic of the Anglican Church. 
“Tt hath been the wisdom of the Church 
of England,’”’ says the .preface of the 
Prayer Book, ‘“‘... to keep the mean 
between the two extremes of too much 
stiffness in refusing and of too much 
easiness in admitting any variation 
from it.’ That, comments the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, seems to have been 
the guiding hand in the making of the 
revisions. ‘‘For the revisions sought 
on the one hand to satisfy the Femi- 
nists by eliminating the inequality be- 
tween men and women, on the other to 
appease the High Church party by 
permitting the reservation of the Sacra- 
ment with its suggestion of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and at the same 
time to comfort the Evangelical group 
by allowing a choice of use between the 
new form of service and the old.” 

It should be recalled here that twenty- 


and at the same time give it spiritual autonomy. Dispatches 
say that effort will be made to clear up passages in the new 
book said now to be widely misunderstood, especially that re- 
lating to the Reservation of the Sacrament, the chief point at 
But whatever fate les in store for the Church of 
England, it is certain that it has now 
reached a crisis, significant to Non-con- 
formist churches as to itself. The 
Evangelical view is, perhaps, as well 
stated by Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
Home Secretary, as by any other. Sir 
William took an active part in defeat- 
ing the new book in the House of Com- 
mons, and in an interview later with 
the London Daily News he says frankly 
that the time has come for a split be- 
tween the Anglo-Catholics and the 
Evangelicals. As he puts the situation: 


issue. 


““Two views can not exist in the same 
Chureh. Lord Halifax, the Anglo- 
Catholic leader, is frankly striving for 
union with Rome. I am striving for 
union with the great Non-conformist 
churches. It is impossible to reconcile 
the two points of view. There is a 
limit, and I think we have reached it, 
and that the time has come for a definite 
split between Anglo-Catholies and Evan- 
gelicals. 

“Year after year the Anglo-Catho- 
lics lean nearer and nearer to Rome, 
and are indulging more and more in 
illegal practises. The time has come 
when we in the genuine Church should 
say: ‘No, you must not go any further.’ 
Parliament has said it for us. Time 
was when Evangelicals made room for 
Anglo-Catholies by leaving the churches 
where Anglo-Catholic doctrines were 
taught. We avoided trouble and kept 
the peace. 

“Then the Prayer Book focused the 
spotlight on their doings. England woke 
up. The Bishops in their desire to 
reconcile the Anglo-Catholies and find 
a Prayer Book which would please them, 
lost sight of the intense cleavage in 
doctrine and intense Protestantism which 
will survive in England. 

“Tt is an obvious and natural feeling 
that while the disloyal clergy who adopt 
practises and teach doctrines which the 


one years of labor had gone into the 
revision, and that the new version had 
gone before the two Houses of Convoca- 
tion, back to the Bishops, then to the 
Chureh Assembly, and from that body 
to the Ecclesiastical Committee of Par- 
liament, then to the House of Lords, 
only to be defeated in the House of 
Commons. 


It was a crushing and unexpected blow to the 
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OPPOSES THE NEW PRAYER BOOK 
It is time for a split, says Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, a member of the cabinet, who, in the 
Church of England crisis over the defeated 
revised Prayer Book, sides with the Evangeli- 
cals, and says, “Year after year the Anglo- 

Catholics lean nearer and nearer to Rome.” 


which must involve a change of doctrine. 


Church calls blasphemous, fables and 
dangerous deceits may be acting accord- 
ing to their lights, they can not honestly 
take the pay of the Reformed Church 
which they defy. They must decide for 
or against Rome. If they are for Rome 
they must go to Rome, and not continue 
in the Established Church. 

“T can not conceive of any com- 
promise on the Holy Communion service 
The Archbishop 


Anglo-Catholies, and the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury, 
an ardent supporter of the new book, was led weeping from the 
Peers’ gallery in the Commons. While disestablishment is freely 
predicted, it seems by no means certain that the Bishops will 


not find a solution and thus save the Church its endowment, 


of Canterbury has admitted himself that he fought against 


legalization of the reservation, but gave way to placate the 
extreme men.” 


The new ritual as it appears in the revised Prayer Book is 


already largely in use in many Anglican churches, and Lord 
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Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India, one of the new book’s 
supporters, takes cognizance of this situation in a strongly worded 
declaration quoted in the New York Times. He says that the 
speeches against the new book could have been competently 
answered by a schoolboy, and goes on: 


“Trish, Scottish and Welsh voters, reenforeed by the moral 
authority on such points of Saklatvala, refused to follow the 
course which with great decency was 
pursued by the Roman Catholic peers 
and members of the Commons. These 
in fact constituted a majority against 
the proposals. 

‘The resulting situation confronts us 
with bewildering paradoxical prospects. 
How, for instance, can it be expected 
that any Bishop should treat as im- 
proper what 95 per cent. of his Epis- 
copal colleagues declared proper, and a 
majority of the representatives of the 
English constituencies equally declared 
proper? 

““‘Treach therefore the conclusion that 
the hysterical decision which the Com- 
mons, influenced by very crude no- 
popery speeches, reached is condemned 
to complete futility. For while it denied 
the Church the right to use the amended 
Prayer Book it completely deprived the 
Church of the slightest moral right to 
correct any incumbent who adopted it. 

“The result will and must be that the 
Commons, which in one hectic evening 
imagined it had destroyed the new 
Prayer Book, really in effect conceded it 
the force of a vogue probably on the 
whole stronger and less assailable than 
it would have possest if more sensible 
opinion had prevailed in the Commons. 

“Everything, it seems, is to be 
stereotyped in the year 1662. A 1662 
man could be hanged for the larceny of 
ten shillings, a witch could be drowned 
or burned, and a doctor of medicine 
knew little except that his patients 
ought to be blooded. It would be as 
sensible to suppose that the painstaking, 
conscientious but very imperfectly edu- 
eated. theologians who prepared the 
Prayer Book in 1662 said the last word 
on the ceremonial of worship in the 
Church as to suppose that Shakespeare 
was not less unfitted for his particular 
task, and had said the last word in de- 
' velopment of the English language. 

“Protestantism in these realms was 
not originally asserted, nor is its ulti- 
mate destiny to be preserved by in- 


make the Church of England subservient to Parliament means 
that many who are not members may legislate for it. For a 
century and more this anomaly has grown increasingly dis- 
tasteful. English love for the ancient ways has so far prevented 
a change. But the action of the House of Commons, led by the 
Home Secretary, who set himself up to oppose the Prime Minis- 
ter on this point, will give the advocates of disestablishment new 
energy. It must be intolerable to many English churchmen that 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, popularly known as ‘Jix,’ should have 
more power in such a matter as Prayer 
Book revision than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ’”’ 


To Americans, notes the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, it may appear odd that 
Parliament has final authority in passing 
upon a wholly religious or theological 
question, and we are told: 


“Tt is already seen as threatening a 
disruption of the State Church, and in 
the event of such disruption there may 
be complete disestablishment. It is 
absolutely certain that if the Church of 
England is rent in twain, both divisions 
will not enjoy the benefits of establish- 
ment, and it is considered probable that 
neither will befavored by State support.” 


JEWS FOR TEACHING 
THE BIBLE 


EW ZEALANDERS WHO AD- 

VOCATE placing the Bible in 

_the schools are working stren- 
uously to that end, we read, and have 
procured testimony which the New 
York Christian Advocate (Methodist) 
says ought to be valuable to those in 
America who are engaged in similar 
effort. For example, the New Zealanders 
sent a questionnaire to the masters of 
the leading Jewish schools in London, 
which, with some of the results, is sum- 
marized in The Advocate: 


‘1. Do you consider a strictly secular 
system of.elementary education, cutting 
out all Bible work, a right and proper 
education system? 

“2. Is an ordinary English education 
complete without a knowledge of the 
English Bible? 

“3. Would Bible-reading increase a 


sistence upon emblems. It depends on 
the strong Protestant spirit of the pop- 
ulation of these islands.” 


Perhaps no question ui recent years 
has so profoundly stirred the British 
people as this of proposed changes— 
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FAVORS THE NEW PRAYER BOOK 


Lork Birkenhead characterizes the action of 
the House of Commons in defeating the revised 
Anglican Prayer Book as a ‘“‘hysterical decision’”’ 
which will make the vogue of the rejected version 
“Tess assailable than it would have been if more 
sensible opinion had prevailed in the Commons.”’ 


boy’s vocabulary and give him a better 
command of the English language in its 
purity? 

‘‘4. Would Bible lessons be a factor 
in the formation of character and an 
aid to good citizenship? 

“The headmaster (L. Cohen) of the 
Stepney Jewish School, Stepney Green, 


already widely accepted and in use— 
in the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Established Church. For months past the English papers have 
been crowded with letters dealing, pro and con and from almost 
every angle, with the proposed revision, and, says the Washing- 
ton Post, ‘‘the tenor of these communications left no doubt that 
the spiritual and the thinking element of the British population 
was stirred to its depths.’’ Here, too, reams have been printed 
on the situation, with much accompanying editorial comment. 
As the Philadelphia Inquirer views the situation, 

“In England an Established Church is becoming more and 
more an anachronism. The argument that it is a national 


Church can not be maintained in view of the growth of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the free Protestant churches. ‘To 


London, where 889 Jewish children are 
being educated, replied to No. 1, ‘No’; 
to No. 2, ‘No’; to No. 3, ‘Undoubtedly, it is the finest medium’; 
to No. 4, ‘Yes,’ and comments as follows: ‘In all my remarks, I 
presuppose the reading of the Bible by children themselves under 
guidance and supervision. Bible-reading, if only for the beauty 
and loftiness of its language, forms part of my scheme of literature 
here. Imay add that every pupil confirmed is presented by the 
school managers with a Bible.’ 

‘“A, H. Hyams, headmaster of the Real Street L.C.C. School, 
London, E., where in 1904 1,090 Jewish children attended, and 
932 were of foreign birth and parentage, replied: ‘Bible lessons 
would be of great value if the basis of the teaching were: ‘ Love 


thy neighbor as thyself, even if thy neighbor be an alien.”’ As 
a headmaster I say that merely lip service is done to this moral 
law, and that a good deal of religious teaching is divorced from 
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life. Such teaching is futile, whether carried on in the school or in 
Parliament, or anywhere else. By all means teach the Bible, in 
the spirit of the Bible, real tolerance and brotherly love.’ 

““L. G. Bowman, headmaster of the Jews Free Central School, 
Bell Lane, London, E., where, in 1904, 3,452 children attended, 
of which number over 1,000 were foreign-born, replies to No. 1, 
‘Certainly not’; to No. 2, ‘No’; to No. 3, ‘Yes’; to No. 4, ‘Yes’; 
and comments as follows: ‘It is a matter of surprize to me that a 
responsible English body of citizens can have any doubts as to 
the value of the Bible from a cultural and moral point of view— 
quite apart from any religious question.’”’ 


‘Such liberality on the part of Jewish educators,’’ observes 


The Advocate, ‘‘ought to silence the Jewish objectors, whether in 
New Zealand or New Jersey. And such tolerance of the Chris- 
tian’s sacred book ought to strike some Anti-Semitie Christians 
dumb.” 


TO TREAT CRIME AS A DISEASE 


NE OF THE MOST DRASTIC PLANS for reforming 
() the criminal law that has been offered in half a cen- 
tury, according to a political correspondent at the 

New York State capital, is the recent suggestion of Governor 
Smith, of New York, that the sentencing power be taken away 
from trial judges and placed.in the hands of a State board 
of high-salaried experts. The Governor does not ask that his 
ideas along this line, involving an amendment to the State 
Constitution, be put into effect now; instead, he recommends 
that they be made a subject for investigation by the State 
Crime Commission, of which State Senator Baumes is chairman. 
The Governor would leave to juries only the power to render a 
verdict as to the guilt or innocence of the accused, and would 
then have the penalty and ultimate parole or release of the convict 
determined by the board of expert psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and students of criminology. In other words, as some interpret 
it, he would have the prisoners dealt with as victims of diseased 


mentalities, rather than as deliberate criminals. The board - 


would determine whether the convicted person should go to an 
insane asylum or to prison. As the New York World explains: 
“Under this plan, judges and juries would proceed much as 


they now do in criminal trials. Misdemeanors would be pun- 
ished as they are now. Convicted felons would be taken to a 


clearing-house, where they would be examined by highly paid: 


experts and their punishment decided upon after full observa- 
tion in accordance with the mental condition and the degree, 
of curability of the individual. 

“This proposal to scrap the time-honored solemn sentence 
of the court of trial is so radical, it deals with a subject so im- 
mensely important, that hasty decision would be inadvisable. 
But the Crime Commission may well take it into consideration.”’ 


-Such a plan, it is argued, would relieve the courts of much 
of the sensational and farcical insanity pleas which, as one paper 
expresses it, ‘so often turn our courts into cheap and vulgar vaude- 
ville displays.”’ In the opinion of the Philadelphia Inquirer, the 
Smith recommendations are ‘‘the most far-reaching”’ that have 
been put forward in years. The Governor, points out the 
Detroit Free Press, ‘‘has had many opportunities to review 
criminal cases laid before him in the course of applications for 
pardon and reprieve, and the suggestions he makes, altho 
startling, should not be laid aside merely because they are 
novel.”” According to the Albany Knickerbocker Press, the 
Governor said at a recent meeting of the Crime Commission: 


“T don’t think a judge should have the power to sentence a 
man to death. Many criminals get away because a jury will 
not return a verdict of guilty in the first degree because it 
balks at the idea of shuffling a man off into eternity. 

“The jury should determine only the question of guilt or 
innocence. The case then should be turned over to the State 
for submission to a board of the highest-salaried men in our 
employ. 

“The members of this board should include psychiatrists, 


alienists, lawyers, and experts. They should be paid at least’: 


$25,000 a year each. This board should also be given the 
power to recommend the transfer or parole of prisoners.” 


This plan, if adopted, ‘‘would establish a precedent in han- 
dling crime in the United States,’ observes the Albany corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald Tribune. It might cost a 
million dollars a year, admits the State Executive. But, de- 
clares the New Haven Register: 


‘““The element of cost is not so important as the result. Plac- 
ing felons in dark cells has been tried for centuries, and has 
accomplished nothing toward the betterment of the world. 
The present system is incongruous and needs to be supplanted 
by methods that modern science can recommend with some 
assurance that they will perform better service.” 


This, briefly, is the attitude taken by the New York Evening 
World, New Haven Journal-Courier, New York American and 
other Hearst papers; by District Attorney Banton, of New 
York, and Warden Lawes, of Sing Sing Prison. Lemuel F. 
Parton, in a Consolidated Press dispatch, quotes Clarence 
Darrow, the well-known criminal lawyer, as saying: f 


“T regard this suggestion as an important step toward a 
scientific treatment of crime. Fixt terms of punishment for 
different crimes are in no sense scientific. It would be just as 
sensible to decree that any person suffering from a certain 
disease should be sent to a hospital for a fixt time and then 
discharge him, regardless of whether or not he has been cured.” 


But others maintain that such a radical departure from the 
established order as Governor Smith suggests should not be 
made without careful consideration. Many editors feel a great 
deal of sympathy for the plan, but doubt that it would work 
in practise. This is the feeling of the New York Evening Post, 


‘Raleigh News and Observer, St. Joseph News-Press, Manchester 


Union, and other dailies. The trial judge, they maintain, is 


“jn a better position than anybody else to determine the just 


deserts of a convicted criminal. ae 
“Much of the protest against present conditions,” asserts 
the Manchester paper, ‘‘arises from the work of parole boards 
of one sort or another. And the commission which Governor 
Smith favors would be very like one of these parole boards.” 
A board of scientists, the Knoxville Journal fears, “would be 
prone to forget the best interests of society in their scientific 
study of their subjects.’”’ Other dailies which fall in line with 
the critics of the Governor’s startling plan are the Charleston 


~ (W. Va.) Mail, New York Herald Tribune, Brooklyn Eagle, and 


New Orleans Times-Picayune. In the first place, it is explained, 
the State board would not have direct contact with the trial; 
it would get its evidence second-hand. And, as an unnamed 
New York attorney reminds us, the members of the commission 
would of necessity be paid political appointees. As the Albany 
News observes: 


“Presumably the Governor is acting on the theory that those 
that commit crime are mentally diseased, and that they should 
be so considered and so dealt with. 

“It is a dangerous thing to let persons disposed to crime 
think that they will be dealt with primarily, not as lawbreakers, 
not as criminals, but as persons mentally sick. The last resort 
of the murderer is the plea of insanity. There is too much of 
that pleading. It might be argued that this would be settled 
definitely by the board of experts and that the jury would simply 
determine whether or not the man had committed a murder, 
but the very assumption that a man who kills may be insane 
is dangerous. It can not be admitted to practise. To set up 
that the criminal is mentally ill would open the door to an 
assumption that a man has an excuse for his crime. 

“The theory of the law is not the punishment of the crimi- 
nal but the protection of society. But there must be punish- 
ment or there will be no deterrent of crime. These recom- 
mendations would make more uncertain the punishment of 
crime. They may be based on humanitarian motives, but the 
best humanitarianism is that which protects the rank and file, 
the honest and law-abiding, and does not throw further. safe- 
guards around the criminal.” : ae. 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


OMETIMES our selection of poetry 

grates on certain readers. They blame 
us and not the poets. ‘‘A stream can not 
rise higher than its source.’’ Moreover, 
the poets choose to give their attention 
more to mundane themes. Joseph Aus- 
lander, who with Frank Ernest Hill issues 
‘‘The Winged Horse, the Story of Poetry 
and the Poets’’ (Doubleday, Page and 
Company), offers this picture of the case: 


We who were prophets and priest-men 

For the Kings of the East and the Kastmen, 
The bugles of God to the beast-men, 

His terrible seal on our brow— 

Physicians of music and makers 

Of language and law and the breakers 

Of battle, strength-lifters, heart-shakers— 
We are nice poets now. 


And we sip cups of tea, nibble crumpets, 

And we celebrate ninnies and strumpets, 

While the rust bites the throat of the trumpets 
And the ram’s horn hangs on the wall; 

And the fifes of the Lord are polluted 

With melodies tickled and tooted 

Out of the stops that once fluted 

Tall silver songs for King Saul. 


In the New York Times are fine lines on 
the fine performance of ‘‘ Electra”’ by Miss 
Anglin. The climax of the poem, tho, is a 
little robbed of its effect by the reflection 
that the ‘‘ery of triumph,” so theatrically 
effective, is nevertheless not Sophocles but 
Miss Anglin: 


ELECTRA 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS 
(For Margaret Anglin.) 


Wake not my dream—leave me my dear belief— 
The lithe, bronzed torch-boys with their kindled 
flame 
Caught from the self-same stars that softly 
came 
To gaze on Argos and the maiden’s grief: 
The sacrificial altar, horn and sheaf, 
The crimson Mother—she whose very name 
The virgin daughter in avenging shame 
Breathes loathingly, to cry for Heaven’s relief. 


How like a wounded bird that beats its wings 
Against the crowding fates, with tender wail 
Telling in cadenced sorrow all her woes 
To the deaf heavens, proud Electra goes. 
Then sudden—till the shaken stars grow pale— 

Up through the night her cry of triumph rings! 


Some one who does not forget writes 
this for The New Adelphi (London). 
There is a personality created in the fourth 
stanza: 

DIRGE (1915) 


By FRANCES CORNFORD 


We who must grow old and staid, 
Full of caution and afraid, 

In our hearts, like flowers, keep 
The love of you, until we sleep. 


You the courageous, you the young, 
You of the thousand songs unsung— 
The burning brain—the ardent word— 
You the lovely and absurd. 


Surely on that Galician plain 
Your ghost is arguing again? 
Ruined trench and riven tree 
Hear your: ‘‘O, I don’t agree!’’ 


We, who must grow staid and old, 
Full of caution, worn and cold, 

Will in our hearts, like flowers, keep 
Your image, till we also sleep. 


{| Two poems from The London Mercury 
of very different caliber. In the first it is 
easy to see who companions the traveler. 
The second may serve for one of the popular 
poetry puzzles: 


THE JOURNEY 
By Duncan CAMPpBEL ScoTr 


As I set out in sunlight, 
Happy as a boy, 

T raced through a wonderland 
All alone with joy. 


But when I was breathless, 
Along before noonday, 

I knew another traveller 
Was waliing my way. 


Without the beat of footfali 
I knew that he was there; 

That he was sober-minded, 
1 was well aware. 


He seemed to have no business 
But just to tramp along, 

No chuckle for my laughter, 
No echo for my song. 


I plod the shadowed highway 
With less of laughter now, 

But with a turn for musing 
And with a calmer brow. 


Still my reserved companion 
Keeps up the dogged pace; 

He is the sort of walker 
That wins in every race. 


He is alone as I am, 
We're nearly side by side; 
I go as proud as he does 
And with as bold a stride. 


At some appointed moment, 
All shrouded in the nist, 
He will reach sudden forward 

And catch me by the wrist. 


A MACARONIC SONNET 
By EMMa GURNEY SALTER 


So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
| While the still morn went out with sandals gray: 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 
Who would, has heard Sordello’s story told 
Think, in that battered caravanserai 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
“ven them who kept the truth so pure of old. 
She must espouse the everlasting sea, 
And may there be no moaning of the bar; 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar, 
When I have fears that I may cease to be,— 
Ancestral voices prophesying war,— 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me? 


TueE saviors of Rome seldom win such a 
tribute as this in The American Poetry 
Magazine. Perhaps because their cackling 
has made us insensible to their esthetic 
appeal: 

GEESE 


By CHARLES WINKE 


Oh, swans are lovely; lovely, too, are geese 
White in a greensward, dreaming on a stream, 
On whose calm surface lilies they might seem. 

I have seen geese in proud procession gleam 
Bright as high sailing clouds, whiter than fleece 
Or crested seas, white as the soft increase 

Of tranquil snowfall and as filled with peace; 
Their beauty is like beauty in a dream. 


I have seen them, when summer’s heat brings rain 
In driving gusts, stand with their heads held high 
Facing the downpour—O, before you die, 

Would you might see them when the sun again 
Shines on their dazzling whiteness, and they fain, 
Impelled by some wild ecstasy, would fly. 


The Irish Statesman (Dublin) brings us 
verses from a new volume, ‘‘The Branch of 
Hawthorne Tree”? (London). They are 
obviously not the whole of the poem, but 
they picture an idyllic existence; such, 
however, that this Irish eritic, “Y. O.,” 
believes to reside in the poet’s heart rather 
than in 

FRENCH PEASANTS 


By Monk GIBBON 


Those going home at dusk 
Along the lane 

After the day’s warm work 
Do not complain, 


Were you to say to them, 
“What does it mean? 
“What is it all about 
“This troubled dream?”’ 


They would not understand 
They’d go their. way, 

Or, if they spoke at all 
They’d surely say 


‘Dawn is the time to rise, 
‘Days are to earn 

“Bread and the mid-day rest 
“Dusk to return. 


“To be content to pray, 
“To hear songs sung;. 

“Or to make wayside love, 
“Tf ome:is: young. . . .” 


One who had questioned all 
And was not wise 

Might be ashamed to meet 
Their quiet eyes. 


Allis so clear to them, 

All is so plain, 

Those who go home at dusk 
Along the lane. 


SoMETHING that smacks more of old- 
world and old-time songs than of to-day. 
But The Vancouver Province would have us 
take it again: 


A SAILOR’S WOOING 


By Marion JACKSON 


My love came up from the water front 
On a golden afternoon: 
His step on the curb rang sharp and clear; 
He held his head like a grenadier 
And whistled the ‘‘ Brig 0’ Doon.”’ 
My love looked up when he met me there, 
With a glint in his bright blue eye. 
But he doffed his cap with as grave a grace 
As if to a queen in silk and lace, 
Instead of to little Vi! 
My love spoke up in his pleasant voice: 
‘“And where are ye bound?”’ says he. 
“With so trim a little craft by his side 
A sailor sure might be satisfied: 
Will ye cruise, my lass, with me?” 
My love has bought me as fine a ring 
As a Sailor’s bride need wear; 
The chain of coral about my neck 
(As creamy white as his frigate’s decl), 
And the amber comb in my hair. 


How nature plays us sullen little tricks 
is humorously set forth in The Prism 
(Kansas City): 


LEE’S SISTER 


By Evurr Tatum DifrHneu 


I disliked Lee’s sister and she disliked me, 

But I promised Lee gladly, for worthy was he; 
“T shall marry my lover, not her, nor his mother.”’ 
I boasted, ‘‘nor other relation . . . just Lee.” 


The years glided swiftly, for happy were we; 
God gaye us three children. The first of the three 
Resembles Lee’s sister. . . . So like her, O Mister! 
Did I marry Lee’s sister when I married Lee? 


MOTORING:‘AND:- AVIATION 


“LINDY”: THE ADVANCE AGENT OF THE AIR AGE 


“c HO WOULDN’T FEEL SAFE with such a pilot 


as Lindbergh?” exclaimed President Calles, after 

a taxi joy-ride over the Valley of Mexico with the 
world’s most famous bird-man. And the Mexican President’s 
_ compliment serves to remind 
aviation students of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s astonishingly well- 
earned prestige as an aviator 
pure and simple, apart alto- 
gether from his parallel pres- 
tige as ‘‘Our Greatest Friend 
Maker’’—so the Brooklyn 
Eagle dubs him—as America’s 
journeyman “Ambassador 
without Portfolio,’ as the tact- 
ful hero who is drawing Pan- 
America together in bonds of 
emotional sympathy, as the 
Admirable Crichton of modern 
youth, and, in Chaucer’s words, 
“a veray parfit gentil knight.” 
Apart, also, from the too facile 
attribution of ‘‘luck” in con- 
nection with his grueling 
achievements as a practical 
professional airman. When 
these lines reach the reader’s 
eyes, ‘Lindy’ will probably 
have flown from Mexico on 
another stage of his projected 
tour of Central America, mak- 
ing more friends for his grate- 
ful country, giving the world 
a further exhibition of his 
consummate mastery of the 
flying art, and stimulating the 
evolution of aviation in all 
lands, as he has already stimulated it in Mexico. As a result of 
his visit to that country, we learn from a Mexico City dispatch 
in the New York Times, the Government “‘ will attempt to estab- 
‘lish air-mail routes to reach every important city in the republic. 
Nothing,’’ adds the correspondent, ‘‘has shown the tremendous 


Acme photograph 


WELCOMING THE SPIRIT OF ST, LOUIS TO MEXICO 


Colonel Lindbergh is aloft, over the hangars at Valbuena Air Field, | 
after his long hop from Washington. 


enthusiasm for the ‘Ambassador of the Air’ more clearly than 
the way in which his opinion as to the use of aviation to Mexico 
has been accepted by the Government. The decision to form 
a civilian aviation school and establish air-mail routes became 
known soon after Colonel 
Lindbergh had been the guest 
of the Department of Com- 
munications at a buffet lunch- 
eon this morning. Eduardo 
Hay, Under-Secretary of the 
Department, is an enthusiastic 
supporter of aviation and re- 
alizes its great value in a coun- 
try so mountainous as Mexico, 
where railroad communication 
is therefore slow.” 

Meanwhile Mr. H. I. Brock 
gives us, in the same news- 
paper, a summary and analysis 
of Lindbergh’s flying exploits 
from his start from San Diego 
for New York and Paris to his 
arrival at the Capital of Mex- 
ico—‘‘a nearly 100 per cent. 
performance, including an in- 
credibly exact adherence to 
schedules,’ remarks Mr. Brock, 
adding: 


It has been so in spite of 
the fact that the field of his 
operations, that of human 
flight, is said by so eminent 
a mechanical authority as 
Henry Ford to be one in 
which the machine counts only 
ten in a hundred against 
ninety for the man who drives 

it. Ford said that three years 
ago, when he first began to manufacture aircraft, but he insisted 
it was still true only last August when he let Lindbergh take him 
for his first aerial joy-ride. 

On that basis the Ryan monoplane with its Wright Whirlwind 
motor,which has flown several more thousand miles than are needed 
to girdle the earth, which has crossed the Atlantic, which has 
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prom the New York Times 
LINDBERGH’S ODYSSEY OF THE AIR, STARTING WITH HIS FIRST MOVE PARISWARD FROM SAN DIEGO 
ity, following the labyrinthine tour of the United States, which makes a black maze on the map. 


It culminates with the hop to Mexico C 
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35,000 MILES SINCE MAY—LINDBERGH'S RECORD 


Since he left San Diego, Cal., last May, to start his flight from New York to Paris, 
Colonel Lindbergh has flown about 35,000 miles, according to figures compiled by The As- 
sociated Press; The lines and the arrows on the map show the routes be has traversed in seven 
months, as follows: 

San Diego to St. Louis.., 
“St. Louis to New York 

New York to Paris 3,625 miles 
Short Flights in Europe....4.ssecseccescecescevcccoece 430 miles 
Short Flights in the United States....sscseceeseereeeees 4,000 miles 
Tour-of Country im Interest of Aviation .eccsceres “s00022,350 miles 
Washington to Mexico City.....sscssescceeeccsercvece 2,000 miles 


TOLALP wardessiiess iesbUtasesssvoqeseccvsccscunees 34,905 miles 
Col. Lindbergh's total flying mileage in these seveq: months would almost take hint one 
and a half ‘times around the world. 


capocececcs pesseeveereviaascas) 250 s0len 
950 miles 
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circused the whole country and still served its master handsomely 
on the Mexican flight—even tho its performance also has been 
close to 100 per cent. of the demands laid upon it—is entitled 
to only one-tenth of the credit for the accumulated achievement 
that has made Lindbergh within a space of a little over six months 
the most famous American in the world, and brought him a 
harvest of honors at home and abroad, unmatched even by 
those of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, our greatest previous ‘‘inter- 
national’’ success. 

If Henry Ford’s authority is not enough, or if you account his 
figures arbitrary, take the testimony of a very different man— 
Brig.-Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, a flyer since the beginning of 
flying, one of the first men taught to fly by the Wright Brothers, 
whose Kitty Hawk experiments actually took place in the year 
after Lindbergh was born. Foulois is flying still, as well as com- 
manding flyers. He has said flatly that failures in flying in the 
Army—accidents, ‘‘crack-ups,’”’ ‘‘crashes’’—are in something 
like nine cases out of ten due to failures of the man, not the 
machine, 

In other words, the conditions of mechanical flight are such 
that even when the machine delivers the best that is in it, the 
burden laid upon the operator is one of eternal vigilance and un- 
failing alertness, a burden such as is not laid upon engineers of 
machines of locomotion on land or water, which undertake to 
move in only two dimensions. At least these land and water 
machines are not subject under ordinary conditions to dropping 
from under you. 

If this is true—and whether it is true because the 90 or more per 
cent. safe aircraft has not yet been developed (as Mr. Ford as- 
sumes), or because of inherent limiting conditions of man’s 
invasion of the air, or whether it means that we must wait to 
gain the native winged creature’s automatic air sense—in any 
case, the record of accomplishment of this particular master of 
the flying-machine as we now have it is only the more amazing. 
For accepting it with all its limitations, he seems to use it with 
something like certainty. 

Some have supposed—not without seeming good reason— 
that the flying sense, the airwiseness that many good pilots no- 
toriously possess, is present in an extraordinary degree in Lind- 
bergh, so that it amounts to a positive genius for aviation. If so, 
it is the solid sort of genius to which infinite capacity for taking 
pains contributes only when it is linked with a ruthlessly elim- 
inative judgment able to select the right things to take pains 
about. 

From the beginning Lindbergh has foreseen, provided, ex- 
cluded; he has made himself master of his machinery, made 
doubly sure of the soundness of the machinery itself. Tho (as 
he writes) he was never near enough to an airplane to touch it 
till he was twenty years old—which was only in 1922—he has 
hardly ever been out of touch with an airplane since. He has 
put himself through all the paces in learning to handle all sorts 
of airplanes from bargain-day relics of war-time quantity air- 
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Internationa) Newsreel photograph 


IF YOU NEVER SAW A MEXICAN CROWD, HERE’S ONE THAT LINDY MADE 


That is, this is a part of the great throng that waited for his arrival at Valbuena Field, and, after much 
anxiety, almost went wild over his safe arrival. 


P. & A. photograph, copyright 


“LINDY’S DONE IT AGAIN!” 


Arriving at Mexico City, he is greeted by General Alvarez. Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. Morrow appear in the immediate background. 


eraft production to the latest and costliest that the Government 
can provide for training its crack fiying fighters. 

Lindbergh has told the story of his ‘‘barnstorming’’ days 
through the West and South, when he played tramp in the air, 
selling joy-rides in patched-up Jennies for $5 a ride; he has given 
account of his rigid Army training at Brooks and Kelly fields; 
and he has described how, while the Spirit of St. Lowis was build- 
ing out in San Diego, he studied (and that with expert advice) 
the charts of the North Atlantic, the winds, the weather reports, 
the temperature variations, and worked out the plan which made 
it possible for him to be his own most efficient navigator in the 
first and only perfect point-to-point airplane crossing the Atlantic. 

For the flight to Mexico he did the same thing. It was his 
own chart, worked out with the hydrographers in Washington, 
which guided his course as far as 
the border and was so up-to-the- 
minute to his hour of departure— 
suddenly decided tho it was— 
that it hit weather conditions 
along the route nearly enough to 


? 


mile hop within his estimated 
time allowance, plus one hour— 
in spite of two hours lost by get- 
ting off his course in the fog after 
passing Tampico. 


Even Lindbergh can not al- 
ways hold his course exactly, con- 
cedes Mr. Brock; but he goes on 
to point out that if Lindbergh 
strays from his course or is 
forced off it, he has studied out 
means of finding it again. Thus: 


On the Atlantic flight; for 
instance, he had to fly around 
cloud obstacles—even once to 
turn back on his course to find 
more open weather conditions— 
he even came down within a few 
feet of the waves and made esti- 
mates of the direction and-veloc- 
ity of the wind from the way the 
foam flecks from the whitecaps 
were borne. He knew, likewise, 
the value of what he ealls the 
‘‘air cushion”’ close to the surface 


enable him to make the 2,000-_ 
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All that when the Oakland All- 
American flashed into the field. 
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of the land or the water for making flying easier—and made 
good use of his knowledge. 

There is thus a method in Lindbergh, and whatever other 
things that are in him that count—his clean, clear-cut personality, 
his simplicity, his high courage, his invincible coolness of youth 
(a rare kind of coolness)—it is Lindbergh’s thorough method 
which goes far to explain his extraordinary control of the two 
factors of his suecess—the two instruments of flying, his machine 
and himself. 

What he has done generally is fairly fresh in any reader’s mind, 
since the part of it that counts publicly began only on the tenth 
day of last May, but the 100 per cent. delivery of all his under- 
takings demands a review of the outstanding events of which 


International Newsreel photograph 


AT THE SPECIAL LINDBERGH SESSION OF THE MEXICAN CONGRESS 


Yes, such was the unprecedented honor paid to our blushing ‘‘ Lindy,’”’ who is here seen on the Speaker’s 
platform, trying with his usual success to make the best of whatever happens. 


they are composed, especially now that to his ocean flight, exact 
to schedule, and to his 22,350-mile flying tour of the country, 
from border to border and from coast to coast, with only one 
failure of the schedule in eighty-two stops, is added the first 
non-stop air journey from the capital of President Coolidge to 
the eapital of President Calles. 

Lindbergh himself has pointed out that in certain respects 
this flight into Mexico turned out more difficult in the matter of 
navigation than even the Atlantic flight. For in one case, flying 
east across the ocean in a bigh northern latitude in summer he 
had only five hours of darkness in which he must depend upon 
instruments for both level and direction, whereas in the other, 
flying south by west he had thirteen and a half hours of darkness, 
so that the proportion of ‘“‘blind” flying was much greater. 
By the way, it may be noted that he had the benefit of the moon- 
light falling at a strategically figured out stage of the voyage in 
each case. 


Of Colonel Lindbergh’s many picturesque experiences in Mex- 
ico, one of the most interesting to his countrymen—jJudging from 
a flood of editorial comment—is his conflict of judgment with 
certain well-meaning persons at home concerning the propriety 
of his attending a bull-fight in his honor, arranged as a feature 
of the official program in celebration of his visit. Mr. Brook 
reminds us that at Cincinnati, during his American tour: 

Colonel Lindbergh publicly smoked a cigaret at dinner for all 
to see. He did not want (he explained) to get ‘‘played up as a 
tin saint’’ just because he did not usually—or, indeed, hardly 
ever—choose to smoke. 

In something of the same spirit, we are told, Colonel Lind- 
bergh ‘“‘did not choose” to hold himself aloof from the national 
courtesy extended to him by the Mexicans. He went to the bull- 
fight, just as a polite Mexican visitor might accompany his 
American hosts to a prize-fight or a tootball game; and it is a 


noteworthy fact that not a single note of censure appears to 
have crept into the voluminous editorial comments of American 
daily newspapers on his action in the matter. Indeed, most of 
the commentators go out of their way to pat him on the back. 
This, for instance, from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


This badgering of Colonel Lindbergh by individuals and or- 
ganizations who demand that he shall not indulge in or counte- 
nance any of their pet aversions is a display of exceedingly bad 
manners to say the least and an unwarranted invasion of his 
personal rights. Common sense should put a stop to it. It is 
not a purely American habit, but it has grown to very aggravat- 
ing proportions in this country, 
and it is particularly offensive in 
the case of this young man. 

When Lindbergh was in Europe 
he was bombarded with demands 
that he should not taste wine, 
and when it was reported that he 
had raised a glass to his lips in 
polite response to a toast he was 
immediately subjected to vicari- 
ous but none the less vociferous 
scolding. The latest incident has 
been over his attendance at the 
bull-fights in Mexico City. Should 
he have haughtily refused the 
invitation of his hosts? If the 
method of spending his time in 
Mexico were left to his own choice 
it is possible that he would not 
visit the arena, but as a guest of 
the Government his entertain- 
ment schedule was arranged for 
him and he complied with it and 
he acted very properly and grace- 
fully in doing so. 

It is interesting to recall that 
the Prince of Wales was subjected 
to somewhat the same embar- 
rassing strictures in England on 
the occasion of his visit to Spain 
early this year. If memory serves 
aright, his staff changed the pro- 
gram of entertainment so he 
could avoid public attendance at 
the bull-fight and escape criticism 
at home. The incident made an 
unfavorable impression in Spain, 
and in the end it appeared that the subterfuge probably had 
caused more offense than would have been given by graceful 
compliance with the entertainment scheduled by his hosts. 


The New York Evening Post proclaims itself ‘“‘frankly glad”’ 
that Lindbergh went to the bull-fight, adding: 


We are not enamored of bull-fights, but we are distinctly 
enamored of a young man who goes to one because he has the 
common sense, when in Rome, to do as the Romans do. He has 
the good manners not to decline to view Mexico’s favorite sport 
when the guest of the President of Mexico. Above all, perhaps, 
is he admirable in refusing to be made the instrument of another 
band of zealots who forget every larger consideration when they 
think they see a chance to aid their own particular craze. Lind- 
bergh does not like bull-fights any more than does any other 
American not ‘brought up’’ with them, but he goes to one, we 
believe, just as he smoked one cigaret, to show that he refuses 
to be put into harness as the prize exhibit of any one’s fad. 


By way of retort to many severe strictures on the “various 
societies and individuals’ who ‘‘undertook to dictate what 
Colonel Lindbergh should and should not do,’? Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, the veteran actress, who is a director of the 
American Humane Society, announced, according to the Balti- 
more Sun: 


It is too bad, because every one who knew Lindbergh can feel. 


sure that he did not enjoy it. Leaders of our cause appreciate 
his having been placed in a difficult position. 


Apropos of which, The Sun remarks slyly: 


We begin to suspect that Mrs. Fiske has missed her calling. 
She is admittedly a distinguished actress; but think what a 
diplomat she would have made! 


Whether or not Colonel Lindbergh enjoyed the bull-fight he 


Every statement 
verified by high 
Medical authority 


‘The World's 
Health Story: 
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A Comparatively New Development by the Medical Profession 
from which all who are “Under Par” may profit. 


It may bring you a happier existence, greater strides in busi- 


ness and social affairs. 


“a DON’T know why that fellow doesn’t 
get ahead”— 


Tae PRESIDENT had said it to the Man- 
ager. 


Jim, 1n Fact, had often had exactly the 
same thoughts about himself, except the 
idea of the diagnosis. 


He CouLpn’r understand why others mak- 
ing seemingly less effort, were always pass- 
ing him. 

He wap flashes now and then when he 
felt mentally superior to ail his confreres; but 
those vivid changes lasted but a day or two. 


He KNEW he had ability but it was elu- 
sive—he couldn’t make it work consistently. 


He was sure of one thing—there was 
something that unquestionably “held him 
back” most of the time. 


He onty wished he knew just what it was. 
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HE Medical Profession is coming to a 
new conclusion with regard to this con- 
dition. 
Acidosis is the word on almost every 
modern doctor’s tongue. 


According to the authorities, nearly half 
the people who are suffering from “low 
vitality” and other ordinary ailments, are 
afflicted with it in varying degree. 


It keeps the body nagging at the brain. 
Clear thinking, profitable concentration, sus- 
tained effort and an attractive, natural person- 
ality are made difficult by it. 


It is one of the most frequent causes of 
headache, ‘“‘biliousness’” and sour stomach. 


Constipation, indigestion, nervousness and 
sleeplessness are often closely linked with it. 
It is present with each common cold. 


Persons who have been reducing in wrong 
ways are almost always subject to it. 


Let your doctor tell you more about it. 


“Acid mouth,” the tooth destroyer, is one of 
its results. Pyorrhea cannot be successfully 
combated until Acidosis is controlled. 


Recent experience indicates that the treat- 
ment of it as one of the most frequent con- 
tributing factors, is having more effect in the 
correction of “high blood pressure” than any 
other method known. 


It must be subdued in every case of diabetes 
before the patients show very much improve- 
ment. 


So Acidosis seems to be an underlying 
factor, or a beginning, or result, or com- 
plication of many of our common and some 
of our most serious and dangerous ills. 


“Behind it,’ doctors say, “is our Amer- 
ican diet’”—lack of proper balance between 
the alkaline-reaction foods (vegetables, fruits 
and milk) and the acid-forming (cereals, 
bread, fish, meat and eggs). 
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One of the most interesting 
facts in thisconnection isthe 
so-called ‘“Orange-Lemon 
Paradox.” Oranges and 
lemons, although acid in 
taste, are two of the most po- 
tent correctives of Acidosis 
that the Medical Profession 
knows. 


Dietetic RESEARCH DePT., 


California. Fruit -Growers Exchange, “] 
Div.1501, Box 530, Sta.‘‘C,’”’ Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send + e without charge, a copy of 
your book, ‘‘Telling Fortunes With Fooas,” ex- 
laining Acidosis in more detail and including 
mportant Chapter on Safe Reducing, together 
with Safe Reducing and normal anti-acidosis 
diet menus, 
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I don’t know why that 
fellow doesn’t get ahead’’ 


ACIDOSIS Symptoms 


The following are some of the com- 
mon symptoms of Acidosis: 
Headache Acid Perspiration 
Sour Stomach (the most fre- 
‘*Biliousness”’ quent cause of 


Nausea body odors) 
Children’s Acid Mouth (the 
“Upset Stomach’? tooth destroyer) 
Nervousness Acetone Urea (with 
Sleeplessness unpleasant 
High Blood breath odor) 
Pressure Acid Urine 


Coma, in both diabetic and non-diabetic 
cases. 


Of course, not every case of headache, ‘‘bil- 
iousness,”’ nervousness, etc., is due to Acidosis, 
although it is one of the most frequent causes 
of these ailments. Women and men desiring to 
reduce must be doubly careful to avoid Acidosis. 
There are special diets for them that doctors can 
recommend. which will prevent Acidosis while 
safely reducing weight. 


If you feel ‘‘under par,’ send at once for a 
free copy of our book, ‘‘Telling Fortunes With 
Foods.” If your case is in any way abnormal, 
consult your physician. 


While some people still refer to them as 
“acid fruits,” Science has demonstrated in 
thousands of tests that their effect in the 
body is alkaline, the opposite of acid. 


Me kee ee ee 


Three full glasses of refreshing, luscious ' 
orange juice per day; the same quantities of 
lemon juice and water, as delicious sweetened 
or unsweetened lemonade; the frequent use 
of fresh, dainty orange salads and desserts 
(in which other fruits are included also if 
desired) with zestful lemon juice in place of 
vinegar in the salad dressing—all these are 
simple and attractive anti-acidosis measures 
that any home can follow easily. 


However, if your case is in any way ab- 
normal, do not try to treat yourself. See your 
physician. 


He will best determine what 


your type of Acidosis is. 


To you who are not defi- 
nitely ill, we will send a free 
book, ‘‘Telling Fortunes With 
Foods,” with important chap- 
ter on Safe Reducing ap- 
proved by an authority on 
diet, complete lists of acid- 
forming and alkaline-reaction 


foods used daily in the 
home, and ideal menus for 
both normalizing and re- 
ducing. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy. Clip it 
now. 


Sunkist (California) Or- 
anges and Lemons are, by 
chemical analysis, exceptionay rich in 
the soluble solids that give these fruits 
their beneficial qualities. Sunkist Oranges 
and Lemons are selected for the general 
public and the Medical Profession accord- 
ing to standards that insure superiority, so 
always ask for them by name. The trade- 
mark ‘‘Sunkist” appears on the skin and 
on the wrapper of oranges; on the wrapper 
of lemons. © 1928 C.F.G.E. 
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has failed—perhaps diplomatically—to reveal for publication. 
As a matter of fact he attended two bull-fights, one private 
and the other public. As a New York Herald Tribune corre- 
spondent tells us: 


This morning at a private rodeo he saw a demonstration of 
the art by Redolfc Gaeno, who was Mexico’s foremost bull- 
fighter until his retirement two years ago. Gaeno returned to 
the rivg to-day as a tribute to the transatlantic flyer, giving a 
personal demenstration this morning and sitting at the elbow of 
the ycung American this afternoon at the regular Sunday after- 
noor performance held in the great Coliseum of Mexico City. 

Gaeno’s entrance into the bull-ring this morning would be his 
iast, he declared, and he killed one bull, the first of eight slain 
during the day, as a personal tribute to Lindbergh. The second 
bull was the victim of Gen Gomez Velasco, chief of the Mexico 
Traffic Department and an amateur matador. 

Ambassador Morrow defended Lindbergh’s attendance at the 
bull-fights. declaring that it was the flyer’s personal affair and the 
courteous thing to do in a friendly country whose national sport 
is bull-fighting. 

The greatness of the tribute by Gaeno is seen in the fact that 
he has repeatedly refused offers as high as 150,000 pesos to kill 
just one more bull. 

The fight was held in the traditional manner. To a blare of 
martial music the bull-fighters marched across the arena, led by 
Gaeno and General Velasco. Where in other countries the King 
or the President is the one saluted, to-day it was Colonel Lind- 
bergh to whom the swords of the fighters were raised. 

Tt was after the rodeo that Gaeno suddenly entered the ring, 
and to the usual cheers at the entrance of the fighters there was 
added the frantic applause of all those who idolize Gaeno. Then 
after the parade the bull was loosed into the ring, and after 
playing with him deftly with cape and sword, the leading bull- 
fighter killed him. Experts declared his skill and grace were 
marvelous. 

Cayetano Ordonez, better known to Mexican bull-fight fans 
as ‘‘Nine de la Palma,” a Spanish matador, alternated with 
José Ortiz, a Mexican, in killing six bulls, each fighter so manipu- 
lating his work as to perform the kill of all bulls close to where 
Lindbergh sat. Seated beside Lindbergh was Gaeno, who ex- 
plained in detail the movements of the fight. 

Each matador paid the highest tribute within his power by 
dedicating one of the bulls to the transatlantic flyer, with 

Ortiz further extending the compliment by presenting his 

fighting cape to the Colonel. Lindbergh acknowledged all the 
honors with a bow and thanks, but the Herald Tribune corre- 
spondent noticed that he did not applaud any of the work 
performed. 

Lindbergh could not hide his nervousness when the first 
animal entered the arena and the fighters began their cape 
play, followed by the appearance of the horses, the placement 
of the banderillas and the steel-pointed darts with skilful 
accuracy and dodging tactics. 

Then Ordonez, his crimson cape in one hand, the sword in 
the other walked in front of Lindbergh, there gave his custom- 
ary dedication speech, vowed his intention of properly killing 
the bull or to die himself in the attempt. Then Ordonez tossed 
his heavily embroidered hat to Lindbergh, who, having been 
schooled keforehand, kept it until Ordonez had felled his animal 
close to the flyer’s seat, and for his reward claimed the return 
of the hat. Not until the first bull was out of the way did 
Lindbergh regain his composure. 

President Calles left the arena before the performance came 
to an end, but Lindbergh remained until all six bulls had been 
dispatched, and was rewarded for his decision by a tremendous 
cvation. When the last fight was over, Lindbergh started to 
leave, and the multitude broke out in thundering applause 
which drowned the playing of the band. As a part of the deco- 


rations colorea sand was used on the floor of the arena, spelling 


out ‘““Welcome Lindbergh.” 


“Lindbergh Does the Right Thing, As Usual” is a char- 
acteristic editorial head-line, and the New York Times tops the 
matter off in this style: 

We are often called on to admire the perfect host, but not so 
much is said of the obligations of a guest. Colonel Lindbergh 


has nore than onee signally illustrated them in his own person, 
and has now done it again by going to the bull-fight. 


Describing the Lindbergh tour as “‘a great international 
event,” the same newspaper remarks: 


Colonel Lindbergh’s decision to wing his way to the Central 
American republics, and probably to Panama, emphasizes anew 
his dominant purpose. This is not to display his skill and 
courage by further demonstrations; it is not to impress the publi¢ 


imagination with the technical perfection and achievement of 
the airplane. His main desire is to visit the countries to the 
south of us in the guise of a friend, not merely that of an aviator; 
and he goes consciously as a representative of the prevailing 
American hope to be able to live on good terms with our neigh- 
bors. To this end we must understand them better, as well as 
do all that we can to help them understand us better; and for 
that object nothing could be more useful just now than the 
quickening of syn pathies across frontiers of land or sea which 
always follows Colonel Lindbergh’s flights. 

If he is able to carry out his plan to wind up his Latin-American 
tour by flying to Havana, so as to be there at about the time of 
the meeting of the Pan-American Congress in that city, he will 
have put the finishing touch to the national service which he 
undertook. He has, in reality, made of himself not only a bearer 
of his own people’s aspirations, but a powerful agent of the 
Washington Government. Its policy has been carefully shaped 
in recent months so as to remove, as far as possible, all friction 
and reasons for aloofness or apprehension on the part of the 
republics to the south of us. Hence it must hail the strong reen- 
forcement given to it in the pursuit of its objectives by Colonel 
Lindbergh. If his good fortune abides with him he will fly on 
triumphantly from one capital to another, everywhere awakening 
enthusiasm and calling forth gracious and friendly responses to 
his tacit appeal for good-will. 


The flying Colonel’s devotion to his art—his love of flying 
for its own sake—found free expression in a morning spent in 
giving air taxi rides to numerous Mexican dignitaries, Ambas- 
sador Morrow, the American correspondents, and Mexican 
journalists. As the Herald Tribune correspondent tells us: 


The series of flights was marked by an entire absence of 
official formality and ceremonies, and Lindbergh plainly enjoyed 
his favorite pastime. He pushed the ship upward, reaching an alti- 
tude of between 1,500 to 2,000 feet. He turned the machine toward 
both of the snow-capped volcanoes in the distance, and then, after 
cutting diagonally across the heart of Mexico City, made a circle 
of the mountains bordering the valley. Entirely abandoning the 
controls, the pilot turned to his passengers and demonstrated 
how ‘‘the plane flies alone.” Chatting gaily, he was at perfect 
ease and far less reserved than when interviewed on land. 

He explained that the plane was making eighty miles an hour. 
He pointed down to distant landmarks, such as the American 
Embassy and other points the three other correspondents had 
not seen from the air. The heavy mist that had hung over the 
capital cleared considerably while the correspondents were in 
the air, revealing an unusually beautiful picture of the mountain 
horizon blended with the vivid colors of the purple hills in the 
distance. 

Making a perfect landing, Lindbergh, eager for more pas- 
sengers, seemed to have entirely given himself over to his pas- 
time, cast aside all surface behavior and was a plain boy playing 
with his favorite toy. Ambassador Morrow, who in the mean- 
time had reached Valbuena, was Lindbergh’s next passenger, 
accompanied by Mr. Winslow, Lieut.-Com. Hamilton and 
Gen. Juan Rio, acting commandant of the Military College. 


Meanwhile two countries, if not more, were following with 
sympathetic interest the progress of the Colonel’s mother, Mrs. 
Evangeline Lindbergh, on her air journey from Detroit to 
Mexico City, in several hops, to spend Christmas with her 
famous son. How she arrived at length, and was well-nigh 
killed with kindness by the welcoming populace, and showered 
with royal honors by the rulers of the land has been duly 
chronicled by the daily press. It was characteristic of the Lind- 
bergh family modesty, and a fact commented on admiringly by 
more than one commentator, that Mrs. Lindbergh was disinclined 
to project herselfinto the celebrations, and only undertook the 


" trip after the receipt of warmly urgent telegrams of persuasion from 


President Calles and Ambassador Morrow. As the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette remarks, under the line, ‘‘ The Lone Eagle’s Mother’’: 


Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lindbergh, mother of Col. Charles 
A., America’s celebrated flyer, is also contributing notably to the 
advance of aviation. Not content with having given so great an 
aviator to the world, she is now demonstrating the correct 
attitude for aerial passengers. In connection with her flight to 
Mexico to join her illustrious son for over Christmas, she gave a 
little tall just before starting that is much to the point. Some 
one had spoken of her act as requiring courage. She replied: 

“Courage! Does it require courage? Why does the puklie 
think so? Air-mail pilots fly much more dangerous routes every 
day and every night through all kinds of weather, and the publie 
never gives them a thought.”’ 
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T was a hostile world, with 

civilized man huddled ina 
small and not-too-safe corner! 

Beyond, enormous monsters 
bared huge teeth, spat flames 
and slapped the waters with 
mountainous flukes. 

Legends, neatly inscribed in 
Latin, told of fearful hurricanes 
and of malicious demons who 
lay in wait for unwary mariners. 

And most men of the early six- 
teenth century, who saw these 
things on their maps, really 
believed in them. Columbus’ 
crew, but a little before, had had 
to be recruited largely from 
unwilling landsmen who looked 
upon their conscription for the 
voyage as a sentence of death. 

It was the unknown that 
terrified! And as the unknown 
dwindled and became known— 
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as sea after sea, continent after 
continent, was explored and 
charted—the earth took on a 
friendlier aspect. 

No longer are maps so made 
as to strike fear into the timid 
reader’s heart. Modern maps 
beckon us on, each one an invi- 
tation to voyage, in reality or 
in imagination. 

Fascinating symbols of ro- 
mance, records of man’s greatest 
adventure, packed with the de- 
lights of unexpected finds, rich in 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Greatly Varied Activities 


Atlases 
General Atlases 


Maps 
School Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Economic Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Commercial Atlases 
Goode School Atlas 


Publications 
Text Books 


Globes Child Life Magazine 


“General Printing 


Banker's Directory 
Children’s Books 
Banker’s Monthly 
Banker’s Bulletin 


Railroad and Bus Tickets ; 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Coupon Books 
Washington 
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historical and literary sug- 
gestion, modern maps and 
atlases are as full of charm 
and cultural value as the world’s 
best books! Either a globe or 
an atlas, certainly maps in some 
form, should hold an important 
place in every private library. 
Cultivate the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 
Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scien- 
tific, accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 
The habit of scrupulous accu- 
racy down to the last detail 
required in the making of maps 
extends to all Rand M¢Nally 
& Company’s greatly varied 
activities. 


Dp MENALLY & GOoMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. A-14 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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HENRY FORD ON HIS PLANS AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 


66 NEVER MADE A MISTAKE IN MY LIFE,”’ said 
Henry Ford the other day to an interviewer who asked 
if he hadn’t slipt a cog through the long delay over his 

new ear. ‘Never! And neither did you ever make a mistake 
—or anybody else.”” To talk about making mistakes is absurd, 
aceording to Mr. Ford. ‘‘For 
what purpose do you suppose 
you are living on earth?’ he 
demanded of his interviewer. 
“Do you know what you are 
here for?’”’ And then he an- 
swered his own question: “‘T’ll 
tell you what every living per- 
son is here for, and that is to 
get experience. That’s all we 
can get out of life.” 

It is impossible to under- 
stand many of the policies of 
the Ford Motor Company, we 
are told, unless we realize that 
Henry Ford is a devout be- 
liever in the theory of rein- 
carnation. The interviewer 
who drew his fire on the sub- 
ject of mistakes is Charles W. 
Wood, associate editor of 
Forbes Magazine, and he has 
written an article about him 
for the January number of that 
periodical, from which we pre- 
sent some interesting passages 
—Mr. Wood asserts that there 
is a definite relation between 
the new Ford ear and the faith 
just mentioned. He works it 
out this way: 

Mr. Ford not only believes, 
but he acts constantly upon 
the belief, that the Engineer of 
the Universe has placed each 
of the two billion or so human 
beings on this planet on the job 
of learning by experience the 
particular things each most 
needs to learn. 

If a man becomes a mur- 
derer, it is because he needed 
the experience. If he lives in poverty and pain, that was the 
experience of which he stood most in need. After he gets his 
experience, he dies. Then he is born again into another life 
which will give him other experiences of which he stands in need. 

Eventually, through the eons, some souls thus learn a good 
deal which nobody knew a million years ago. That is, nobody 
but the Engineer of the Universe. Most of us, in fact, have 
already learned not to murder, except in war, and we may in 
time, learn not to make war. Only recently did anybody learn 
how to make wagons run without horses. Mr. Ford was one 
of the pioneers in this particular field, and it is his aim to get 
all the experience out of it that he can. 

An understanding of this belief is necessary to an understand- 
ing of Mr. Ford. Wealth, simply as acquisition, has no meaning 
to him. Profits, simply as profits, have no meaning. It is 
only what we learn that counts. If, therefore, we make what 
we call a mistake, it shows that we needed the experience in 
order to learn better, which in turn proves that it was no mistake. 


Keystone View photograph 


Mr. Ford was amused when the interviewer quoted the current 
criticism to the effect that he had “‘slipt’”? when he dropt a 
hundred millions or more by not having his new plans ready as 
soon as he quit manufacturing the Model T. His reply, we 
are told, was characteristic of the man: 


“What in the world did they think we wanted of that money?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘What did they think we put it in the bank for? 
Did they think we might have spent it for something if we 

= 


HE DENIES THAT HE IS MAKING ROBOTS 


Mr. Ford says that the workers on his assembling line “have 
more skill, and need to have more skill, than the old-fashioned 
mechanics ever had.’’ 


hadn’t used it to rebuild our plant, or did they think we wanted 
to keep it in the banks? 

“‘The only reason whatever for laying up such a surplus is 
to have it when you need to use it; and no one could use money 
in such amounts upon himself even if he were fool enough. to 
try. The only right use for money is to capitalize industry. 
One might give it away, to be 
sure, but giving doesn’t do any 
good.” 

“They tell me again,’’ I said, 
“that you allowed your whole - 
selling organization to become 
disorganized while the change 
was going on. Big manufac- 
turers among your competi- 
tors boast that they have hired 
all your best salesmen away 
from you and that you have 
left only those they didn’t 
want to hire.” 

Mr. Ford apparently was 
not listening. He was drawing 
a picture on a piece of paper. 
I was puzzled, as I knew by 
experience that candor never 
offends him. 

“See here,” he said. ‘‘Do 
you know what this picture 
1S?” 

It wasn’t much of a picture. 
It was just a big letter U, with 
some sticks crossed under- 
neath it and the interior 
blackened somewhat by his 
pencil. Then he went on to 
depict another letter U beside 
it. This time waving lines in- 
dicated that the sticks were on 
fire and something was shoot- 
ing out of the interior and over 


the lid. Carefully Mr. Ford 
marked that something, 
‘*Dross.”’ 


‘“That’s the big problem,” 
he said, ‘‘in any organization— 
the problem of how to get the 
dross out. In this diagram 
here,- you see, the dross is all 
in the kettle, but when you 
apply enough heat, the dross 
goes out over the top. 

“Tt isn’t the incompetent 
who destroy an organization. 
The incompetent never get into 
a position to destroy it. It is 
those who have achieved something and want to rest on their 
achievements who are forever clogging things up. To keep 
an industry pure, you’ve got to keep it in perpetual ferment. 
As for those salesmen, everything that’s happened so far suits 
me. I know some people think that salesmen make cars; we 
believe that a ear, if it’s good enough, will make salesmen. If 
we're wrong, of course, we'll discover it some time. That’s the 
beauty of competition. Competition is mainly competition in 
discovering the truth.” 


Remarking that the new Ford ear doesn’t look anything like 
the old one, the visitor wondered whether there were to be 
equally revolutionary changes in the manufacturer’s industrial 
policies, and Mr. Ford said: 


“The change isn’t revolutionary. It seems strange to me 
that we could put out such a car without employing one single 
new basic principle. We have simply done everything better 
than it was ever done before. 

“We didn’t start from Model T and attempt to improve that. 
We started from scratch. We brushed aside all preconceptions 
and simply asked ourselves the question: What is a car for? 
And what does a car have to have in order to fulfil its purpose? 
There were a thousand things, of course, which it had to have, 
and as we came to each one we asked: How can this part be made 
to fulfil its purpose better than it has ever been fulfilled before?” 

“You were looking for the best car that has ever been made?”’ 
I asked. 

‘More than that,”” he answered. ‘‘We were looking for the 


“Perhaps to a five-day week pretty 
soon,” I ventured. 

“You're getting ahead pretty fast,” said 
Mr. Ford. 

The possibilities of such a Utopia did 
not seem to fascinate him particularly. 
He could see the logie of it, but he did not 
care. It is not up to him to bring Utopia 
to earth. It is up to him to do his job in 


_ the Ford Motor Company. If others copy 


his tactics until the bulk of the world’s 
work is done by scientific modern methods, 
and we ean all work in relays of a few 
weeks a year, spending the rest of the time 
in pursuit of culture, Henry Ford will 
probably have no objections. But that is 
not his goal. He is concerned rather that 
the Ford Motor Company shall do with 
all its might the things which it finds to do. 
He has no notion that he has reached that 
goal yet. He can tell only by experience. 
That the experience of one generation is 


‘passed over to the next does not figure 


much in Mr. Ford’s philosophy. He is not 
even that much of a socialist. What 
passes over from one generation to another, 
as he sees it, is the individual human soul— 
the soul which has occupied a body, per- 


haps, in some now-forgotten civilization 


being assigned by the Great Executive to 
be born again into present-day America to 
learn the lessons which work in America 


may give him. Henry Ford is the world’s 


' freeze and the correct amount of 
| Any anti-freeze solution, we are told, must 
fulfil three functions: 


champion individualist. 
greatest social force. 


But, perhaps, its 


| WHAT WILL YOUR “ANTI-FREEZE” BE? 


OW is the time to begin to think 
about anti-freezes, as freezing 
weather comes on and the thoughtful 
motorist is reflecting on ways and means 
of keeping his car in perfect running shape 
during the winter months. There are 
plenty of ‘“‘anti-freezes.” We hear of 
honey, and sugar, and salt, and oil, to say 
nothing of such more technically imposing 
terms as ethylene glycol. But, as William 
Ullman reminds us in one of his articles for 
the Ullman Feature Service, the two 
substances most frequently used in anti- 


- freezing mixtures are alcohol and glycerin. 


‘*“The car owner who has dug down into his 
pocket for the repair or replacement of a 
cylinder block, a radiator, water pump, or 
some other essential and expensive engine 
unit that broke from freezing, has learned 
the importance of having the right anti- 
Tunes 


First it must be adequate to protect the 
engine by preventing the cooling system 


contents from freezing at the lowest 


possible temperature in any given locality. 
Second, it must be of a character that 
will not damage the cooling system through 
solvent or corrosive action. 
Third, it must circulate freely at the 
lowest operating temperature likely to be 
encountered. 


‘ 


Taking up first the two chief ‘“anti- 
freezes,’ Mr. Ullman proceeds to tell the 
motorist something about the principal 


advantages and disadvantages of each, 


basing his statements on the findings of the 


' Government experts in Washington: 


Aleohol is cheaper and more available. 
Jt offers adequate protection to the cooling 
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ow offices in Chicago. . . . 
keep step zotth growing business 


Mr. Otto R. Geuther, of Marshall-Jackson Company, 
replanning an office to handle more work efioventiy 


ETTER looking, smoother work- 
B ing offices. Planned, equipped 
aud supplied scientifically. 
Floor-space measured, apportioned, to 
make every square foot return full value 
for the money invested in it. Equipment 
selected only after most careful analysis 
of the particular business it is to serve. 


In Chicago, such offices are now being 
planned for the Northwestern Railway 
Company, the Chicago Office of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, and other 
progressive firms. The work is conducted 
by Marshall-Jackson Company, Globe- 
Wernicke Agents for Greater Chicago— 
under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Otto R. Geuther. 


The planning method used by Mr. 
Geuther—and by authorized G-W agents 
everywhere—is known as Globe-Wernicke 
Service. It is a method perfected after 
almost half a century’s 
experience in making 
fine office equipment, 
and exhaustive research 
in actual office condi- 
tions. 


This emblem ap- 
pears on the win- 
dow of every dealer 
authorized and e 
qualified to render 
Globe -Wernicke 
Service. Look for tt 


® 


Globe-Wernicke Service saves you money 
—on floor-space, on equipment. It enables 
your office to turn out more and better 
work in less time. It gives your office an 
appearance which reflects the prestige 
and efficiency of your business. 


In your city, or close by, there is an 
authorized Globe-Wernicke agent. You 
will know his store by the emblem shown 
below. At your convenience, he will 
gladly send his trained consultant in 
office equipment—wholly without obli- 
gation on your part. Phone him today. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE 
EQUIPMENT 


includes 


Steel Filing Cabinets « Steel Shelving 
Steel Safes and Storage Cabinets 
Sectional Bookcases 
Safeguard Filing System 
Visible Record Service 
Office Furniture Library Equipment 
Stationers’ Goods 


Descriptive literature on any of these 
items sent free on request. Address The 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


@ 


Clobe-Wernieke 


ORPLCEH, EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


49 


50 


“ind now 


THE AHWAHNEE 
IN YOSEMITE 


| Jae <i 


ie 


One of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished resort hotels, in ar- 
chitectural harmony with its 
majestic setting. A treasure- 
house of interest, beauty and 
color. Open winter and sum- 
mer. American Plan, $12 a day 
upward. 


Four other excellent hotels; 
housekeeping cabins; accom- 
modations for every seasonand 
any travel-allowance. Send for 
iMustrated Yosemite booklets. 


YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO., DEPT. 11 
Yosemite, Calif. 


_ Please send me free Yosemite booklets 


Name 


Address 


OR A WINTER 


or All Year Home! 

Come to Walton County, Florida 
Mild, equable climate, splendid water, 
good schools, fertile soils, low living 
expenses. Best section of the South for 
truck, poultry, dairying or general farm- 
ing. Good hunting and fishing. Full in- 
formation for the asking. 

Walton County Chamber of Commerce 

Box 969 DeFuniak Springs, Florida 


ae 


There’s Sunshine 


all Winter in 


TUCSON 


Southern Arizona is the only spot in 
the United States having more than 
80% of the possible sunshiny days. 

An ideal vacation place! Year-round 
outdoor sports. Wonderful scenery, 
healthy mountain and desert air; golf, 
riding, etc. 

Write the “Sunshine Club” for free 
literature. Personal service. Makes 
hotel and guest-ranch reservations; 


meets trains. Let us help plan your trip ! 
Come Rock Island or Southern Pacific. 
Winter rates. Stopovers on all tickets. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


(700) Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the“*SUNSHINE BOOKLET” 


Name 
Address 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


system if present in sufficient quantity. 
But alcohol, perhaps, is the most fickle 
anti-freeze. Having an extremely low 
boiling point, 180 degrees, it evaporates 
rapidly and the result is that, in localities 
where the temperature range is fairly wide, 
a cold spell may find the solution in- 
adequate. The volume of alcohol present, 
however, is easy to determine by a hydrom- 
eter test. The motorist does not make 
such tests in too many cases. He assumes 
that the supply is sufficient and that 
assumption often proves costly. Though 
he may consider it an annoyance, if he is to 
protect his engine fully and perhaps save 
himself a major repair job, every motorist 
who uses denatured alcohol will find it well 
worth his while to have his solution tested 
regularly. He may find that evaporation 
has reduced the proportion of alcohol 
considerably. 

Other disadvantages that may be charged 
to aleohol are minor. For one thing, 
its low-boiling point tends to keep cylinder 
temperatures subnormal. Another is that 
aleohol spilled or splashed upon a nitro- 
cellulose finish is quite likely to prove 
harmful if not immediately removed. 

On the whole, alcohol is a good radiator 
protector. In case the motorist decides its 
advantages outweigh its frailties, the 
following table indicates the effective 
solution by volume for certain temperatures 
and the specific gravity reading for the 
various percentages: 


Percentage of 


Alcohol Protects to Gravity 
10 27 above zero 0.988 
20 20 above zero 0.978 
30 10 above zero 0.968 
40 2 below zero 0.957 
50 18 below zero 0.943 


Glycerin has attracted a large following 
and most of its users are enthusiasts. 
Measured by all the requirements for 
cooling system protection, this substance 
seems to stand out above all others. Its 
only disadvantages are costing more 
initially and being less available in many 
parts of the country. 

But, if it costs more, glycerin lasts 
longer. Once put into the cooling system, 
it stays there. It is virtually non-volatile 
up to the boiling point of its 50-per-cent. 
aqueous solution—225 degrees—which is 
much hotter than the average motor ever 
will run during [the winter season. The 
cooling system into which glycerin is 
placed must be absolutely free from leaks, 
for it will creep out tiny apertures from 
which water will not escape. The hose 
connections on the car may be in good 
condition, but if even slightly suspected, 
should be replaced before this anti-freeze 
is poured into the radiator. 

Another precaution necessary to reaping 
full advantage of the glycerin anti- 
freeze is to see that the solution’s level 
never is closer than three inches from the 
top of the radiator overflow pipe. The 
thermo-syphon cooling system requires an 
inch lower level to assure against loss when 
heat causes the solution to expand. 

Of the pure glycerins that may be used, 
either the chemically pure or the yellow 
distilled commercial grade is absolutely 
safe. The erude product contains salts 
that are harmfully corrosive. 

Glycerin is recommended for all poppet 
valve cars, but its leading producers 
readily coneede its inadaptability for 


Big fellows await fishermen in the more than 1,400 
lakes. 
fre tly landed. 2 F, 
eauebeae often to attract more than passing attention. 


ighi to twenty pounds are not in- 
tig I Ah em Fos fifteen pound specimens are 


B ’ “catfish and speckled perch are found in great 
abondénce: “artificial. and live bait are almost equally 
popular. BOSE oatiem ene Si Ree 
d trophies. State laws limit ca' 
afford ‘protection of fish. Closed season from March 15 
to May 15, 
Come, Visit Lake County 
And Enjoy Real Fishing 


Noted as a fisherman’s paradise, Lake County excels 
in many other forms of sport and recreation. ooeu 
game ia plentiful, with bear, deer and turkeys available 
during the open season. Fox hunts, trap shooting van- 
dalias and similar events are featured in winter. Sev- 
eral sporty golf courses are easy of access by paved 
roads. Tennis, roque and other outdoor games may_ be 
enjoyed, while motor boat racing is of growing popularity. 


Let us send you descriptive booklet and road 
maps to help in planning your trip. Address 


600 OAK STREET 


LAKE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TAVARES FLORIDA 


SUPPORTED BY BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


Enjoy a Winter Home 
mz 3m IN FLORIDA 


fi Live ’mid groves and gardens in this 

_ delightful Hill and Lake Region of 
m@ Florida, Enjoy its recreation facilities 
and year-roundclimate-its asphalt high- 
ways andscenic beauty. Write for booklet. 


ORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Orlando, Florida 


Room 540 


i 98 Student Tours. 
‘The Leading 1908 tourist cabin 


Cnarteret ad entertainmen 5 
nial associations. 
Write for Booklet L- 


ts Travel 
StudenS aa: 


PATENTS Write for our Free Guide Book 
= ‘HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 
and Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 


and description of inventions for Inspection and Advice 
Free. Terms Reasonable. Prompt Service. Highest 


References. WYICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9TH WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Hacking Cough? 


Just Rub 
lt Away 


Musterole does the 
work, quickly and 
pleasantly. Rub it on 
the throat and chest. 
It tingles and pene- 
trates the skin. It re- 
lieves soreness and 
wards off danger. A 
clean white ointment 
made with oil of mus- 
tard and other simple ingredients. 


Keep Musterole handy for instant use. | 


When suffering from croup, chest cold, sore 
throat, bronchitis, tonsilitis and pains in 
joints, headache, neuralgia and chilblains or 
frost bite, rub on good old Musterole. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


Jars & Tubes 


L NOt 


eee U> “47 O59 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Late afternoon 
on the 


Florida Fast Qast 


HE golfers are comin gin, the 

bathers leave the beaches, 
tennis courts are empty, and 
ponies and horses are resting 
for the morrow. 


In this lull between day and 
dinner, all along the Florida 


East Coast the magic warmth of 
the Gulf Stream holds full sway. 


There are people that you 
like, and like to know, gathered 
for a winter holiday. At the 
Ponce de Leon, the Alcazar and 
the Cordova you'll find them in 
St. Augustine, at the Breakers 
and the Royal Poinciana in Palm 
Beach, the Royal Palm, Miami, 
the Hotel Ormond, Ormond, 
and the Casa Marina, Key West. 
Will you be there too this win- 
ter? Make reservations now. 


For information, hotel reser- 
gations, Pullman and railroad 
tickets apply, 


FLORIDA 


way \ERERSK 


Compa 


|[ Feaczer sysvEm || & 


General Offices—St. Augustine, Fla. 
and 2 West 45th St., New York City 
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sleeve-valve engines. In addition, its 
viscosity is greater than alcohol’s, and in 
excessively cold climates this makes it 
less available for certain types of water 
pump. One’s dealer, however, can settle 
this point satisfactorily. 

Glycerin, which looks like a white syrup, 
is miscible with water in all proportions. 
However, its specific gravity is high, and 
the motorist who decides to purchase the 
pure product and put it in the cooling 
system himself, would do well to mix it 
with water before adding the solution to 
the radiator. 

The following table indicates the amount 
that will be needed for various temperatures 
and the specific-gravity readings: 


Percentage of 


Glycerin Protects to Gravity 
10 29 above zero 1.029 

20 21 above zero 1.057 

- 30 12 above zero 1.085 
40 zero 1eAD2. 

50 15 below zero 1.140 


Another anti-freeze is ethylene glycol, 
a synthetic petroleum product which 
chemists are said to rate highly because it 
does not evaporate, flows easily, and does 
not affect nitro-cellulose finishes. And 
then there are excellent combinations of 
alcohol and glycerin marketed under 
various trade names. In regard to other 
anti-freeze mixtures, Mr. Ullman says 
briefly: 


Next to the alcohols, salt solutions are © 
most commonly used. They will prevent | 


freezing down to very low temperatures, 
but have a corrosive action that is hard on 
engine jacks, radiators, manifolds, pumps 
and headers. Spark plugs and ignition 
wires also are frequent sources of trouble 
when a salt solution is used as an anti- 
freeze. 


THE “BLACK MAGIC” OF NIGHT 
MOTORING 


HO says that all the thrill and 

adventure has gone out of motoring, 
now that everybody has a car, and every- 
body has been everywhere? There is 
still a thrill of adventure and mystery in 
the open road at night, there is ‘“‘a tonic 
of darkness’’ for the driver who is bored 
with crowded streets and sick of traffic 
jams. Chester L. Saxby waxes poetic, 
even dithyrambic, as he contemplates the 
enchantment of speeding at night ‘‘on by- 
ways where woods creep close to wall you 
in, where sound is fragmentary and name- 
less, and every pale pond is an unwinking, 
wondering eye.”’ Writing in The American 
Motorist he mentions no names when he 
says that the car for the midnight motorist 
“should not love too much the sound of its 
own. voice.”” Rather, says Mr. Saxby, in 
words that seem stolen from some of the 
motor ear ads, the ‘‘adventure car should 
purr soothingly, deep in its throat and 
squish almost inaudibly on soft, fat tires, 
like the padded paws of a wary eat.’ 
How grand it is “to be lost on a road 
miserably familiar in the daytime, at a 
spot barely seven miles from your door- 
While ‘‘driving in the darkness 


ce 


step.” 
reacts in various ways,” to every nature, 
we are told, ‘‘it must bring a thrill.”’” At 


331~ 


fogless,stormless 


Sunshine 
days a year. 
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WORLD TRAVELERS call this 
a miracle climate. It is. Sunshine 
331 days every year! Altitude 
3762 feet, extremely low hu- 
midity, air incredibly clear and 
stimulating. Winter tempera- 
tures are mild. Winter days are 
sunny. Yet the climate is never 
enervating. Summers are cooled 
by mountain breezes and refresh- 
ing showers. Year round climate, 
perfect 331 days a year! 


&l Paso is a cosmopolitan 
city of more than 100,000 

—every metropolitan com- } 
fort. Stores, schools, col- 
leges, churches, theaters, 
shops, hotels, restaurants. Juarez 
Old Mexico, with fascinating 
shops, cafes, cabarets—6 minutes 
and 6¢ from downtown El Paso. 


A few miles from El Paso you are 
in the unspoiled Old Southwest of 
purple mountains, desert, canyon and 
mesa. Enjoy outdoor sports in glori- 
ous sunshine— golf, polo, hunting, 
riding, tennis, fishing, camping, and 
motoring over perfe& roads. : 


Come for a week, a month, 
or more. Come for the surge 
of new health from every 
day out of doors in the sun- 
, shine. Come for the sheer 
MY delight of contact with our 
oldest civilization. See some- 
thing new this winter! In this 
land of the sun! 


May we send you an inter- 
esting booklet, “El Paso, in 
the Land of Better Living?” 
The coupon will bring 
it, PRONTO 


10-day stop-over on ail railroad tickets 


Tf you drive, Eat or West—take the Bankhead, 

Lee, Dixie-Overland highways, the Old Spanish 

or Southwest Trails—the snow-free Borderland 

highway—the ElPaso-Grand Canyon highway 
—ALL through El Paso! 


GATEWAY CLUB, 


703 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
El Paso, Texas 


Please send me your free booklet “EI Paso, in the 


Land of Better Living.” 


Name— — 


Address____— 
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CLRIZONA 
Phoenix 


+++ the mew 
winter, playground 


Prehistoric Villages nearby ! 


‘ALL OUTDOORS 
GALLING........ 
zvonderful business 


opportunities, too! 


Play golf in shirt sleeves on New 
Year’s Day! Pick big, juicy grape- 
fruit—baskets of roses! Arrange a 
midwinter picnic lunch, and _ take 
along rod and gun! In summertime, 
too, you are within easy distance of 
snowpeaks, with cool, bracing air. 


Thousands come to scenic Arizona 
—to hunt, play golf, ride, and see the 
desert wonders. Many stay to make 
their homes, where farming and bus- 
iness opportunities spell big profits. 


Come now! Perfect climate, better 
living, too—Phoenix is your opportu- 
nity! Winter rates, Southern Pacific 
or Santa Fe. Stopovers all tickets. 


Tune in on Station KF AD, 
Phoenix, 273 meters. Tuesdays, 
70:30 P.M., Eastern Time 


\ PHOENIX-ARIZONA CLUB } 
\ 700 Chamber of Commerce : 
Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona : 


Please send my free copy of : 
“Phoenix, Where Winter Never Comes”. 


Name 
; Syrect GP (City ee ee : 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
the Friendly State 
Open Roads & Good Hotels 


Carnivals & Outing Clubs 
Excellent Transportation 


Yowrs, 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


thirty miles an hour, ‘‘we seemed to 


drop the road beneath us and mount on 
wings ’’— 


There comes a wonderful feeling of 
airiness, of outright freedom, of down- 
right exhilaration. The tonie of cool 
air puts us in shape for it, like the effect of 
opium, I suppose, starting the imagination 
to working. We sweep upward and drop 
down; we swim, we skim, we soar. We 
tingle in anticipation of surprizes. We are 
part and parcel of a huge monster that 
eats up a mile at a gulp and belches fire. 
We control it, but it obeys nothing else, 
fears nothing, conquers everything. Silly, 
frightened wisps of life—bugs and frogs 
and things—jump and scramble and whirr 
in the circle of our lights, while we sit so 
motionless on this magic carpet and swing 
apparently in space. The world rushes 
past us at a hundred times the speed we 
are making. We are in the ‘Tennessee 
Mountains . . . down, down, down to the 
bottom of a gorge; then a swift climb, 
clawing at the rocks on a narrow shelf .. . 
a leap, and we are crossing the Kansas 
plains ...and unaccountably we are 
thrusting the nose of our bark into the 
sea, and rhythmic swishings announce a 
head wind—dipping and rising, flinging 
spume in our faces. 

‘It’s beginning to rain,’’ says some one a 
long way off. We laugh at the hoax or 
shut out the voice and drift some more— 
on an ice floe off Labrador. 


The perversely practical-minded driver, 
we are told, may want to check up on 
every crossroad or crassly remark, “I’ve 
got a little carbon in her.’”’?’ But— 


He is the exception. For most people 
this rush of air wakes every fiber of their 
beings and strums tunes on each string. 
The hum of the motor sings of power, 
greater power than ever it knew in the day- 
time, delicious and delirious power to the 
man who owns it. 

You think serene and noble thoughts 
while slipping over the hills at night, if you 
have quiet companions and if you think 
at all. Soundless the springs lift and fall, 
like mute music deep inside. A million 
sleepy voices whisper vaguely in spread 
branches, croak in gossamer lakes with 
their silver spangles, chitter, hum and 
tinkle distantly the echo of contentment; 
and every whilom sound draws down the 
curtain of weary eyes. Away off from the 
shriek of the radio, afar from the claptrap— 
‘““Have you heard this one?’”’ clearing the 
lungs of thick indoor air, the ears of petty 
jargon. 


Is every driver of a car capable of ex- 
periencing this ‘“‘kick,’’ or must one have 
“temperament”? Some have found similar 
rapture in riding a bicycle at night. We 
read on: 


Night driving is strange and strong and 
pleasant medicine. It works naturally 
and produces no great miracles unless the 
treatment- is continuous. It does not 
compete with the multitudinous jobs of the 
modernist on his night shift. Rather, it 
offsets them. In the end it saws more 
cordwood and makes more caterpillars 
into butterflies. Black magic in the 
smoky darkness out yonder. Try it! 
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light-starvation? 
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this vital element of sunlight by indoor liy- 
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tion. Ultraviolet artificially produced by the 
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A MOTORIST’S ADVENTURES IN 

SOUTH AMERICAN WILDS 
66 O ARMS! Let us defend our homes!’’ 
The inhabitants of S40 José de Chi- 
quitos are rushing for their weapons. An 
uncouth snorting monster with people 
inside has entered their quiet village, and 
as it carries the Brazilian flag, they natu- 
rally conclude that Brazil is invading Bo- 
livia. What could it be but the advance 
guard of a hostile Army? As they have 
never before seen a motor-car, it is only 
with difficulty that they can be persuaded, 
writes Roger Courteville in the New York 
Times, that it is a peaceful expedition 
motoring for pleasure through their track- 
Jess marshes. 

This is merely a single episode in one of 
the most difficult trips ever undertaken and 
achieved with a motor-car, we are told; a 
trip that began in Rio de Janeiro, one 
September day in 1926, and ended eleven 
months and one day later—in August, 1927 
—at Lima, the capital of Peru. He was 
accompanied by his wife and a Brazilian 
mechanic, Julio Katzent, and the distance 
covered was ‘‘about 5,415 miles of the worst 
motoring country in the world.” 

M. Courteville is a retired French officer, 
and for two years he had been employed 
as an instructor in the reorganization of the 
Brazilian Army. Then the wanderlust, 
born of war-campaigning, became too 
strong for him, he says, and he began to 
long for something more stimulating. And 
now let him tell how he got it: 


I became fired by the notion of finding 
a way by motor-car through the wilds of 
Brazil and fastnesses of Bolivia, with the 
practical object of mapping out a trans- 
continental route, and particularly of 
establishing a highway connection between 
Santos and Callao. The actual prepara- 
tions took one year. 

I financed the greater part of the enter- 
prise myself, the balance being made up 
by a group of wealthy business men. We 
allowed $50,000 for the venture. When the 
journey ended, all of the money was gone. 
The Renault was imported direct from 
France, and arrived minus, among other 
things, the gasoline tanks. These had to be 
improvised at Rio before we could actually 
get under way. 

We passed the first 625-mile mark at 
Porto Ferreira after comfortable runs over 
good roads through Petropolis, Sao Paulo, 
and Arras. Putting on speed to escape 
wayside lepers here and there, we reached. 
Riberao Preto, the native town of Santos 
Dumont, where our motor developed the 
first fatal series of troubles and forced us 
to halt for several days. We now began to 
get into long stretches of roadless country 
and rivers without bridges. Rio Preto, 
about 840 miles from Rio, was the last 
civilized town to be encountered for many 
along day. Ahead lay the unknown. 


The stimulating adventures that the 
party was seeking began soon enough—in 
the shape of a break-down in the desert— 
for we read on: 


We had intended to make for Cuyaba 
by way of Santa Rita de Araguaya. But 
bandits had burned the bridge of Santa 
Anna, foreing us to detour across 312 miles 
of desert. In the very middle of this 
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Natural Bridge 
A World Wonder 


The circle on the map locates Natural 
Bridge, one of the great wonders of 
the world. It is traversed by the Lee 
National Highway. This is but one of 
many scores of things in Virginia of in- 
teresttotourists historic points, battle 
fields, great mansions, natural wonders. 
Good hotels from the mountains to 
the ocean are connected by splendid 
highways. For tourist information write 


Conservation and Development 
Commission 
State Office Building 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Seen tie S 
DO Minter? 


In the Pikes Peak Region 
There Are Less Than Four 
Days Without the Sun 
During Winter Months! 


‘(na A ee 
. Foothills Road-lan-!7-1927 “Oh, why don’t you tell us in other sections about 
A such wonderful weather in winter?’’ said a woman 
who stopped off in Colorado Springs during the days when skies are over- 
cast and cold lingers in very many places. 

She saw bright, hazeless, warming sunshine day after day; saw motor- 
ing, golf, tennis and other outdoor recreations unthought-of in cloudier, 
more humid regions. 

For over thirty years there have been less than four days a month on 
which the sun did not shine—seventeen days a month that were even 
cloudless, when temperatures in the sun often reach 100. Less than an 
inch of precipitation in three months, or what may fall in one good rain, 


There’s No Extra Charge for Stopover or Side Trip 
to Colorado Springs Any Time 


Summer or winter, railroads make no charge for ten-day stopover or side 
trip in Colorado Springs on transcontinental tickets. Makes a pleasant break 
in the monotony of a long trip. 

In winter many of the scenic points and drives are as accessible as in the 
summer. People who have come for health or convalescence or a rest in a 
stimulating, dry, cheerful climate enjoy the outdoors regularly. 

Like the woman mentioned above, visitors are delighted in a new conception 
of what a winter day can be. They readily can realize why more and more fine 


homes are being built here by people with means to choose a residénce any 
place that pleases them best. They see a beautiful, clean, cultured, cosmopoli- 
tan community enjoying life at its best. 


Booklets and Information That Will Interest You 
Upon request you will be supplied with any type of information you may wish 


about this region—a famous scenic playground in summer, a community for 
better living the year around. Just address— 
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155 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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REAT SHIP. 
¥O TAKE YOU 
TO 
SUMMER 


S42. away this year on 
that long-promised 
winter vacation—to the 
glamorous lands that edge 
the Mediterranean—or to 
the balmy blue Caribbean. 


Great ships are at your 
service—the sumptuous, 
new White Star steamer 
Laurentic, the newest 
transatlantic liner and 
the Adriaticand Calgaric. 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


46-day cruises to Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte Car- 
lo, Italy, Greece, Turkey, the 
Holy Land and Egypt. 


The new, 19,000-ton 

$.S. Laurentic, Jan.16—Mar.6 
and the 

S. §. Adriatic, February 25 
Vary your trip as you like with 
stop-overs from ship to ship. 


Optional return from north- 
European port. Rates from 


$695 (up). 


TO THE WEST INDIES 
AND MEXICO 

23-day ctuises including Ha- 

vana, Vera Cruz (for Mexico 

City), Panama Canal, Jamaica 

and Nassau. 


Palatial cruising liner 
Calgaric, Feb. 4 and Mar. 3. 


Even the busiest person can 
afford these short trips that 
demand so little of your time 
—and of your pocketbooktoo. 
Rates from $275. 

No.1 Broadway, NewY ork 


City, our offices elsewhere, 
or any authorized agent. 


WHITE STAR | r 
LINE / 


INTERNATIONAL 
MERCANTILE 
MARINE 
COMPANY 
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tumbling sea of sand the engine broke 


down. The crankshaft had snapt in two. 
My wife, the mechanic, and I took our 
water-bottle and quinin and set out on 
foot. 

But miracles do occasionally happen. 
Wearily marching along under a blazing 
sun, we fortunately encountered a military 
caravan of American trucks, which returned 
with us to our Renault and towed it into 
Santa Rita—an operation requiring two 
days. At Santa Rita, a gold and diamond 
mining camp, situated in the center of the 
State of Matto Grosso, our military good 
Samaritans lent us an old truck for the 
side trip to Cuyaba, 625 miles further on. 

On the way to Cuyaba we came upon 
pterodactyl bones, and made note of the 
longitude and latitude for report to the 
Geographical Society of Rio de Janeiro. 
We also came upon several rivers, and were 
helped across in the canoes of friendly 
Bororos Indians, whose language resem- 
bled Turkish spoken by a parrot. They 
gave us details about the appearance of 
two mysterious white men in the region. 


At this point, M. Courteville believes, 
he discovered an Hnglish explorer who has 
long been lost to the world, and who 
seems to have surrendered to the wilder- 
ness he had sought to conquer. The narra- 
tive continues: 


Just before our’ arrival at Cuyaba, we 
saw sitting near the trail a tall, gaunt man 
with gray hair and some days’ growth of 
beard on his face. He was clad in shirt 
and shorts, and his bare legs were black 
with mosquitoes. Not recognizing the 
stranger’s nationality, I addrest him 
in Portuguese. He did not reply. I tried 
English with better results. I asked the 
wayfarer why he allowed the mosquitoes 
to browse upon his bare legs. ‘They are 
hungry, the poor devils,’ was his reply. 
The conversation, languished. The stran- 
ger, after the manner of KEnglishmen, was 
unresponsive, and disinclined to talk about 
himself and his affairs. After fifteen 
minutes or so we continued on our way 
over the few remaining kilometers to 
Cuyaba. 

It was not until we reached Cuyaba and 
mentioned having come across a man who 
spoke English that we learned we had been 
conversing in all probability with Colonel 
Faweett. According to the gossips at 
Cuyaba, Colonel Faweett had failed in his 
attempt to reach or to locate the fabled 
City of Gold, tho he had traveled with his 
elder son some way along the River 
Xingu. The son’s illness had compelled 
Colonel Faweett to return on his tracks. 
He had since lived in unmolested content 
in the Diamantino district. 

Returning from Cuyaba, at Camp 
Grande, an Army post, we received an old 
Ford engine (of the eleven-millionth mark) 
from the kind-hearted commandant, 
Gen. Nicolau Silva, to replace our fickle 
Renault motor. Reaching Santa Rita 
de Araguaya again, we found it in a state 
of terror because of revolutionaries. On 
hearing the noise of our motor-truck the 
few remaining inhabitants fled into the 
bush, and it was with difficulty their 
fears could be allayed. 

It took two days to effect the marriage 
of the ten-year-old engine with the 
chassis of the Renault, but it was at last 


accomplished by what we prided ourselves 
to call a masterpiece of mechanical skill. 
The Renault, now a Ford-Renault, took 
the road again; and not an hour too soon. 
The same day Santa Rita de Araguaya was 
sacked and burned by the revolutionaries, 
and several inhabitants were ldlled. 

We entered Bolivian territory at Puerto 
Suarez, almost 2,688 miles from Rio de 
Janeiro, on November 31, about two and 
a half months on our way. 

Iin route from the Lolivian frontier to 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, our next objective, 
and the capital of an enormously rich de- 
partment, the country is virgin soil for 
automobiles. There is every apparent 
reason that it should remain so. Endless 
swamps, torrential rains, the continual 
presentiment of hostile Indians lurking in 
the bush, with the added possibility of an. 
arrow in the back, are part of the motorist’s 
lot. Most of our time was spent in ex- 
tricating our Ford-Renault from the bogs, 
Julio and I up to our waists in water. 
Oceasionally it was necessary to attach a 
pulley to a tree and haul the machine out. 
We reached a way station called Santa 
Anna, only by grace of twelve bullocks 
which pulled us there. 

Santa Anna was inhabited by a handful 
of Indian families living miserably between 
swamp and rain. The natives desired to 
buy our fuel oil, considering that it was an 
oil with which they could cook their food. 
They were not satisfied with our explana- 
tion. 
any supplies. | 

Once across the river Tucavaca, we 
faced a swamp that was impassable. For- 
tunately we had arranged at Santa Anna 
by telephone with the military post ahead 
at Robore for a detail of six soldiers. They 
made a road for us across the swamp by 
cutting branches, and a rope and pulley 
did the rest. Fording seven more rivers 
we reached the Robore post itself, about 
134 miles from Puerto Suarez, and were 
hospitably received by the Bolivian mili- 
tary. Leaving Robore we made a twenty- 
five-hour non-stop run which exhausted the 
gas in our fuel tanks. We resorted to 
alcohol obtained from the sugar-cane, and 
I was surprized at the results it gave. 


It was at the next town, Sio José de 
Chiquitos, that the natives rushed to arms 
to defend their homes from the monster 
that had invaded them on wheels. M. 
Courteville gives us this further glimpse of 
the place and its people: 


Sao José contains the ruins of a Jesuit 
mission, together with a cathedral and a 
convent, dating back to 1648. Banished, 
the Fathers left a curse upon the town 
they had founded, according to the legend. 
And so it would appear. A scourge of 
politics has split the few inhabitants into 
at least fifteen political parties. 

The leaders spend their days in ham- 
mocks, glasses of liquor within easy reach 
beside them, while they discuss the polities 
of Woodrow Wilson and Raymond Poin- 
caré. They hold the latter two responsible 
for the present Administration in Bolivia, 
as well as for the absence of telephone 
or telegraph service. The limitations of 
Sao José de Chiquitos were such that we 
had to import gasoline on horseback from 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 330 kilometers, 
some 205 miles away, which delayed us 
several days. 

It was not until the middle of January 
that we reached Santa Cruz, the capital 
of Eastern Bolivia. Before we got there 
we were obliged to cross the Rio Grande, 


To retaliate they refused to sell us ~ 


tt a ee 


“was something worse. 


a tremendous stream more thana mile wide. 
Forty men, all good swimmers, answered 
our call for help. The automobile was 
pulled to pieces and each piece was placed 
in a waterproof skin, It took three days 
to effect the crossing. 

Our arrival in Santa Cruz made a sen- 
sation among the inhabitants, who had 
never before seen an automobile. They 
became so excited to see the first one in 
their life that they closed all the shops. 
Tho Santa Cruz de la Sierra has 15,000 
inhabitants, the city is seemingly lost in 
the geographical center of South America. 
They are all white people, descendants of 
the Conquistadors. 

For a whole week these people were so 
pleased with our car, which they had known 
previously only in pictures, that they held 
reception after reception for us. For me it 
was a real mystery how they could dis- 
cover all the champagne. I made an offer 
to the municipality of Santa Cruz to eall 
the car after the name of the city, and this 
was done one Sunday in the presence of 
“high society.” 


But if getting into Santa Cruz had been 
a problem, getting out of it, we are told, 
The solution was a 
novelty—an automobile on muleback! 
The traveler explains: s 


From Santa Cruz it was impossible to 
get by motor to Cochabamba, the next 
city on the way to La Paz. Santa Cruz is 
about 650 feet above sea-level. Before us 
loomed the Andes, whose summits rise to 
an altitude of more than 20,000 feet. A 
southern pass was impossible because of 
dangerous rivers and Indian tribes; like- 
wise a pass to the north was impractical. 
I took the only solution possible. I put 
my automobile on muleback. It took us 
forty days. 

, Twenty mules were required to transport 
the forty pieces of the car and six more for 
the trunks and ourselves. It was slow 
business—about six and one-quarter miles 
a day for two weeks. We traveled along 
precipices with drops so sheer that one 
did not dare to look down. At Chillon 
the muleteers all got drunk and we lost 
four mules. 

Chillon was famous for an underground 
passage where the Jesuits were supposed 
to have hidden a great store of gold before 
their expulsion. We investigated. It was 
a shallow cave Jeading only a few yards 
{nto a little hill, and had been excavated 
by the natural water. At Sado Isidro a 
farmer had built a tower he called a church 
and put all the habitations of his workmen 
around it. I fixt his broken-down har- 
monium for him. Learning of my knowl- 
edge of music, he asked me to accompany 
amass. 

Reaching Totora, we reassembled the 
automobile, which took a week, and then 
proceeded to Cochabamba, from which 
we went on across mountains without roads 
to Oruro. Oruro, a mining center, is one of 
the highest cities in the world, and is in the 
middle of a tremendous desert of snow. 
There was a wonderful natural road from 
there to La Paz. For long stretches we 
could have run full speed except that the 
air was so light that it was insufficient 
for the carburetor. Consequently, our 
speed was limited to five miles an hour. 

At Viacha, a little more than thirty 
miles this side of La Paz, I sent telegrams 
to the President of the republic and his 
Ministers, to let them know we were coming. 
In a few hours I was advised to make an 
official entrance at 11 A. M. the following 
Monday. Keeping the appointment, we 
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In winter 


William Steele & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia, built beams, columns, and floors 
in the Freihofer Bakery with Lumunite, 
and they wrote in part: “They were 
actually baking bread on the second 
floor of the building while our gangs 
were pouring concrete slabs two floors 
above. This could not have been done 
with any material that we have handled 
other than Lumnite.” 


When speed means 


SAVING 


N mid-winter, the large 

plant of the Freihofer 
Bakery was practically de- 
molished by fire. 


Rebuilding was essential 
without delay. So speedily 
did Lumnite Cement meet 
the emergency that bread 
was being baked on the sec- 
ond floor while workmen 
were pouringconcrete slabs 
onthe fourth. The usual de- 
lays of winter construction 
were eliminated and the ex- 
pense of protection against 
freezing was minimized. 


Overnight Lumnite con- 
crete exceeds the 28-day 
strength of ordinary con- 
crete—even in zero weather. 
For restoration, additions, 
or new building, no other 
building cement known will 
save industry as much time. 
And Lumnite’s strength is 
permanent. 


Mail the coupon for facts on 
Lumnite work that is being 
put into full service over- 
night. Ask our Technical 
Department for information 
relating to specific work. 


THE ATLAS [UMNITE CEMENT CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


25 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


[UMNITE 1.224230" 


THE ATLAS LUMNITE CEMENT COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York City 


Send facts and photographs on Lumnite projects that have been put into 


full service overnight. 
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If I were 
traveling 


I’d choose a companion that 
would serve as a faithful 
bodyguard—a good flash- 
light. I’d pack it in the grip 
for every trip, and park it 
alongside my bed at the hotel. 

To make sure that it would 
deliver the goods when I 
pressed the button, I’d see 
that it was loaded with gen- 
uine Eveready Batteries — 
the kind that gives the 
brightest light for the long- 
est time. Because they’re 
built to do just that! 


Get the flashlight habit. 
It’s good travel-insurance. 


‘That sore throat 

“My doctor said, 
‘Keep up the Form- 
4 9 amint treatment. 
joke- Formamint releases 
one of the best germ- 

killing agents we have over the throat 
tissues—and is absolutely harmless . . .” 

“Tn a few days throat was O.K.— 
cough gone—grouch gone...” 

At the first sign of raspiness—sooth- 
ing Formamint. These tablets can be 
taken anywhere—act continuously. One 
every hour to treat sore throat, as a pre- 
ventive one every two hours, _ Test 
Formamint yourself. All druggist’s. 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
FREE OFFER 


Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. M-10, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y.C. 
Send me, free, samples Formamint in metal pocket case. 


was no 


Name 


Address 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


found many people assembled at the city 
limits of La Paz, who gathered to witness 
our reception by the authorities. Heading 
an official procession, we raced down to 
La Paz, the highest capital in the world, in 
a basin 2,600 feet deep. 


After a month and a half in La Paz, we 
are told, the travelers again turned their 
faces toward Lima, crossing the Peruvian 
boundary at Desaguadeiro. Says M. 
Courteville: 


A bridge over the River Desaguadeiro, 
which connects Lake Titicaca with Lagoa 
Popo, marks the separation between 
Bolivia and Peru. Two small towns at 
either end have the same name, one in 
Peruvian, the other Bolivian. 

All the way to Puno, the capital of the 
department of that name, we were re- 
ceived by various authorities along the 
road. Puno is on the west shore of Lake 
Titicaca, and when we got there the Pre- 
fect and the authorities made us the city’s 
guests and obliged us to go to all the clubs 
of the city and drink champagne. The 
Prefect at first refused to give us gaso- 


line, in order to keep us ‘‘more 
longer.”’ Finally, after twenty days, he 
let us go. 


Arequipa, the next stopping point, is 
6,500 feet lower than Puno, and we made 
part of the descent on the Arequipa-Puno 
Railway roadbed for lack of other road. 
This railway is one of the most remarkable 
road constructions in the world. In Are- 
quipa, a big city with a volcano, there is 
a proverb that due to the state of the 
atmosphere (electricity, I suppose) the 
people go a week without talking—and, 
correspondingly, without bad humor. At 
every corner if there is not a church there is 
a German store. 

Also, there was Atico, close to the 
Pacific. Near Atico are ruins of two Inca 
cities. Refusing to be slaves to the Spanish 
conquerors, the Incas made big, round 
holes in the ground about one yard in 
diameter and ten or more yards deep, and 
put themselves to death. In such holes 
have been found as many as fifty skeletons 
of men buried alive, together with many 
other objects, all well preserved. 

At last we arrived in Lima—the end of 
almost a year of steady travel. We were 
entertained by the authorities, made 
official guests of the city and received by 
Sefior Leguia, President of the Republic. 
Our ‘‘glorious trophee,” as the newspapers 
called the automobile, went to the Musée 
Bolivariano, to take a long rest between 
the old uniforms of General Bolivar, who 
won independence for South America from 
the Spanish conquerors. 


Page Mr. Chaplin.—School girls of 
Yakima, Washington, have made an apple- 
pie ten feet in diameter, eight inches deep 
and filled with a ton of fruit. What a 
wonderful movie this would make if they 
could only find a comedian strong enough 
to throw it.—Judge. 


Getting His Money’s Worth.— W arrrr— 
“Hey! What’s the idea of stuffing the 
tablecloth in your pocket?” 

Dinur—‘“‘Well, you charged me two 
dollars for cover and I thought I’d take it 
with me.”— Boston Transcript. 


\ forgotten in 
Sw one minute 


“That’s how instant is your re- 
lief from corn pain when you 
apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. 
They remove the cause—friction 
and pressure of shoes—the ony 
method that acts on this scien- 
tificprinciple. Old ways—pow- 
erful liquids or caustic plasters 
—ignore the cause—and often 
leave the toes sore from acid 
burn. Zino-pads won’t harm 

the tenderest skin. 

s 


Thin, protective heal- 
ing. Special sizes for 
bunions and callouses. 
At all drug, shoe and 
dept. stores—35c. 

For free samples and booklet, 


. “ address The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
Bunions Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the 


| FREE DIET ADVICE 


THE SERVICES of a staff of graduate dietitians are 
yours for the asking. Write me today and complete 
details of the Battle Creek Diet System will be sent you 
free and postpaid. Also 60-page illustrated booklet, 
“Healthful Living’, written by the leading diet author- 
ity. It describes in detail Health foods used atthe Battle 
Creek Sanitarium and other institutions with such suc- 
cess. Ida Jean Kain, Chief Dietitian, 105 16th St., 
The Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


WANT a new busi- 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you can 
attend to? Then 
becomea foot cor- 


rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 


Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass, 
a Se Se eee ee 


<SAVO note. 


is 
: 


Callouses 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc. 


Fill with water, hang on back of any Radi- 
ator out of sight. Others for all types of Hot 
Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces. Ideal 
for Homes, Offices, Schools, Hospitals, etc. 
Six sizes. Write for Free Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. A-I, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Keep the Scalp 
Clean and Healthy 
Promote Hair Growth 


Cy 

BRONCHIAL 

Foc wes 
Samples mailed Free. Address Dept. L-2 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON BOSTON, MASS. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


. MYSTERIOUS CYCLES IN ANIMAL LIFE 


MN ANY kinds of living creatures in- 
“crease in number at intervals with- 
out apparent. cause. When they are 
injurious to man, as mice or locusts are, 
we notice these increases, but in other 


eases they are brought to our attention 


indirectly. Julian Huxley, who writes of 
them in Harper’s Magazine (New York) 
under the title ‘‘Mice and Men,” reports 
that a study of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
records shows similar cycles of increase 
and decrease in the fur-bearing animals. 
Each period of maximum production is 
followed by an epidemic that brings on a 
minimum. Mr. Huxley gives many in- 
stances of these increases, from the plague 
of field-mice in California early this year 
to the periodical devastation of crops by 
‘the Kansas locusts. They follow regular 
eycles, he finds, one of about eleven years 
and one of about a third of this period. 
Eleven years is the sun-spot cycle, but 
altho Mr. Huxley suggests a connection as 
probable, he is too cautious to make a 
definite statement. He writes: 


Why these sudden outbursts of gene- 


] rative energy on the part of rodents? 
That is a problem for animal ecology, the 


branch of biology which might be called 
scientific natural history—the study of 
animals in nature and their relations with 
their environment and with other animals 
and plants. The first thing the ecologist 
discovers is that the plagues are not such 
isolated phenomena as at first sight might 
appear. They are merely exaggerations of 
one part of a regular cycle. All small 
rodents (not at present to go beyond this 
group) appear to have the life of the 
species strung on a curve of numerical ups 
and downs, a cycle of alternating abun- 
dance and scarcity. 

When the different records for all kinds 
of animals and birds from all over the 
temperate regions are analyzed, it turns 
out that in most cases the average length 
of the cycle of abundance is either just 
over eleven years, or else one-third of this, 
namely about 3.7 years. 

Is there any virtue in this period of 
eleven years? Every astronomer would 
at once exclaim ‘‘sun-spots”; for the 
number of sun-spots visible on the sun’s 
disk shows a well-marked fluctuation, and 
this cycle, too, has a period of just over 
eleven years. What is more, the sun-spots 
do not always keep strictly to their eleven- 
year period, but may anticipate or delay 
matters by a year or so: and when this is 
so, the animals’ curve of abundance is 
usually found correspondingly shifted. 

There is little doubt that spots on the 
sun have an effect upon weather on the 
earth. If the tracks followed by heavy 
storms are plotted on a map, it will be 
found that, in North America, for instance, 
there is in any one year a zone along which 
the majority of storms travel. Now this 
zone shifts up and down with considerable 
regularity from year to year, returning to 


the same position about every eleven — 


years. Such a shift will mean that there 
will be cycles of rainfall, some areas 
getting more than the average every 
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Hair Health—the Facts 


The Literary Digest deals, in the main, 


with facts. Its readers, we assume, are 
people accustomed to dealing with facts, 
and able quickly to spot a fact or reject 
an exaggeration. 

Take the health of your hair, for ex” 
ample. Goodness knows, there are plenty, 
of modern Baron Munchausens talking 
about the hair! We all hear stories about 
curing dandruff — over the week-end. 
Stories of putting brand new hair on 
perfectly bald heads! 


But there are a few simple facts. Here 
are some: 

Doctors have studied the hair and 
scalp for years. They have watched the 
effects of various remedies on the health 
of the hair. And they have learned, for 
one thing, that pure pine tar, from the | 
health-giving pine forests, is one of | 
Nature’s most effective remedies. As far 
as we know, there isn’t a single medical 
work on the care of the hair that doesn’t 
endorse pine tar. 

However, doctors early learned that 
pine tar alone could not be conyeniently 
applied to the scalp. So over 60 years 
ago Daniel Packer began to incorporate 
pine tar in soap—Packer’s Tar Soap. 
And ever since physicians have been 
recommending Packer’s because of the 
healthful pine tar in it. 


Now, we never have offered Packer’s as 
a cureall — and we never will, either. But 
we do promise you this: You can give your 
hair and scalp no more intelligent care 
than to wash it once a week with Packer’s 
Tar Soap—and massage the lather in. 


If you are like most of the men we 


know you will really enjoy your Packer 
shampoos. There’s something about the 
out-door fragrance of those great piles of 
snowy Packer lather that makes a man 
like it. And there’s something about a 
Packer massage that makes his scalp like 
it—and tingle and glow with health. 


And so, if these homely facts strike you 
as sensible we suggest that you get a 
cake of Packer’s this very day and begin 
tonight to give your hair and scalp the 
fine benefits of Packer shampoos. For 
your convenience, especially when travel- 
ing, each cake of Packer’s is now packed 
in its own metal soap box. And, by the 
way, if you have never taken Packer’s 
into the tub you simply don’t know what 
a real man’s bath is/ 


| 


Send 10c for Sample and Manual 


For 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you a gener- 
ous sample of Packer’s Tar Soap and a copy of 
our new Manual, “The Care of the Hair.’ This 
profusely illustrated 28-page book presents the 
most scientific thought on the care of the hair; sug- 
Sea for the care of dry hair, oily hair, falling 

air and dandruff. Fill in coupon, clip and mail. 


Tux Packer Mra. Co., Inc., Dept. 4-A i 
| Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. I 
I T enclose 10c. Please send me sample half- | 
| cake of Packer’s Tar Soap and your Manual, | 
“The Care of the Hair.” I 

I 
| Name | 
| Street | 
‘ | 
| City State 

(PRINT CLEARLY to avoid mismailing) 

Le eee ee Ee ee I 
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CKER’S Tar Soap 


“PURE AS THE PINES” 
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“Alt noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


hor afternoon 


freshness 


Ten minutes to restore the nerv- 
ous energy you've been paying out 
all morning! 


Ten minutes to wind you up like 
a clock for a better afternoon of 
work or recreation! 


Ten minutes spent over a lei- 
surely cup or two of Japan Green 
Tea after luncheon! 

Drink it slowly, lingeringly. 
Enjoy each separate mouthful. 

Try it once and see! No four 


o’clock fatigue. No mid-afternoon 
drowsiness. 


Japan Green Tea is tea in its 
natural state, uncolored and un- 
fermented, with all the flavor-laden 
juices of the fresh leaf preserved 
by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you buy. 
Packaged for the home under various 
well-known brands. Several grades and 
prices. The best you can buy will cost 
you only a fraction 
of a cent a cup 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


eleven years, while other zones will be 
getting less; and this is what actually 
occurs. Such changes are likely to have 
the most noticeable effect upon plants and 
animals where conditions are difficult for 
life. 

How about the human animal? Is he 
also affected by these conditions? Mr. 
Huxley thinks there is no evidence of it. 
These fluctuations, in fact, do not depend 
on reproductive capacity, but on changes 
in the food supply, reenforced by out- 
breaks of disease. He says: 


f 

There is nothing in the fall of the 
human birth-rate which can not be ac- 
counted for by increased prudence coupled 
with increased practicability of contra- 
ceptive devices; nor is there anything, 
even in the most destructive plague of 
voles or rabbits, followed by the most 
spectacular disappearance of the ma- 
rauders. which can not be accounted for 
by causes simpler and more familiar than 
an otherwise unknown fluctuation in re- 
productive potency. Once conditions such 
as food begin te favor a small herbivorous 
mammal, the shortness of its life-span 
enables it to outrun the constable of its 
carnivorous enemies, which are handi- 
capped through being of larger size, and 
so requiring longer to complete each 
generation. However, as the density of 
herbivore population increases, parasites 
will be able to spread more rapidly from 
one individual to another. Finally a 
density is reached at which some disease 
germ can pass from mouse to mouse with 
great rapidity, with the result that a 
fulminating outbreak of disease occurs. 

If Jemmings and rabbits and mice are 
killed off in thousands by epidemics, may 
not rodent cycles bear some relation to 
human disease? The answer is not only 
that they may, but that they do. Most 
people know now that bubonic plague is 
spread to man from rats and other small 
rodents like gerbils by means of the 
animals’ fleas. The years when the small 
rodents in Central Asia or South Africa 
show maxima in numbers, the incidence 
of human plague increases. 


Speaking racially, and not of the indi- 
vidual, Mr. Huxley believes that thinning 
out by enemies and epidemics is a good 
thing for the animals. He explains: 


A herbivorous animal without carnivo- 
rous enemies would tend to overpopulate 
its territory, to be diseased and under- 
nourished, even to condemn itself to 
starvation by eating down its own food- 
supply; a@ carnivorous species which was 
restricted to one kind of prey, and a 
kind which it could too easily catch, 
would inevitably bring its own race to 
extinction by eating itself out of hearth 
and home. JBoth eventualities have, 
through the interference of man, been 
realized. When red deer were introduced 
into New Zealand they throve on the 
succulent forest and bush, and multiplied 
exceedingly, owing to the absence of all 
carnivorous enemies. But after a few 
decades they had changed the face of the 
country where they were abundant, and 
to-day the fine heads and heavy beasts 
are found only on the outskirts of the 
deer’s range, where it is still advancing 


Your Family Portraits 
Restored and Reproduced 


From old daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tin- 
types, snapshots, etc. Have 
them reproduced privately 
in THE COPLEY PRINTS. 
These little pictures show 
what we can perhaps also 
do for YOURS. 


As received 


It is not only the vogue to 
have portraits of your an- 
cestors on your walls; they 
make treasured gifts to your 
relatives. One shouJd have 
them copied, 2f only to pro- 
vide against accident, loss 
or fading. 4 
Send tor Free Portrait Circular After resto: 
The COPLEY PRINTS:—For 32 years a halJ-mark ot good 
taste in pictures. IlJustrated Catalogue 25 cents (stamps). 


Curtis & Cameron, Dept- AR, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


24th Mediterranean, Jan. 25; 2 mos., $600 
up. 8th Round World, Jan. 16 (N. Y.), 
Feb. 2 (Los Angeles) 4 mos., $1250 up. 4th 
Norway- Mediterranean, June 30; 52 days; 
$600 up. Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees included. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York 


High School Course 
ile: 2 Years | You can complete 


this Simplitied High 

School Course at homein- 

side of two years, Meets al! reqairements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-152, Drexei Ave. & 58th St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.8.E., A'study into the 
mysteries of the mind and their relation to physical and 
psychical life, containing scientific research on this topic. 
8vo. Cloth, 451 pages. $3.14 post-paid. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. NEW YORK 


This Boy Has Earned 
Over $1,000 
in 
SpareTime 


By using time which 
his friends wasted, and 
without interfering with 
his regular schooling, this 
boy has earned more than 
$1,000 in a_ business of 
his own—-educational, 
highly respected, and 
firmly founded, During a few happily-spent hours 
of achievement each week, he has learned the rudi- 
ments of business; how to deal with people; how to 
make a profit; how to save money; how to stand on 
his own feet and successfully face the world. 

If this boy can be so generously paid while learning 
the lessons of business success, make hundreds of 
friends among people who may later on help him get 
ahead in the world, and gain the respect of old and 
young alike for his ability and initiative, don’t you 
Owe it to your boy to start him on this same road to 
success? 

Just write on a postcard or in a letter: ‘*Tell me 
more about your plan for a profitable spare-time 
business for my boy’’ and we will gladly send you full 
particulars. Write to Mr. Tallman, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Parents, How Much 
Can Your Boy Earn? 


HOW SCENARIO WRITERS WIN SUCCESS 


There is a knack in writing and presenting photo- 
plays which means success. Learn the best methods 
from this most enlightening guide, ‘‘Inside Secrets 
of Photoplay Writing,’ by Willard King Bradley, 
author of “Empty Arms,’’ “ Idle Hands,” ‘* The Side- 
walks of New York,’’ and other successful photo- 
plays. You are given technical details, a complete 


quota of the “tricks’’ of photoplay writing and the | 
complete text of two original photoplays revealing 


the best known methods of composition. ‘‘ With 
# real talent and a slight knowledge of writing, most 

any one should be able to start upon the road to 

success after carefully studying this book.’’—Globe, 

Boston, Mass. 

I2mo. Cloth. 187 pages. $2, nets $2.14, postpaid. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


_ into virgin country. Elsewhere the herds 


are full of stunted specimens and mal- 
formed antlers, and the authorities have 
been forced to play the part of natural 
enemy, and to adopt a rigorous policy of 
periodic thinning out to save the stock. 


This being so, Mr. Huxley asserts some- 
what paradoxically that a ‘“‘wise choice of 
enemies”’ is an asset to an organism! He 
goes on: 


One can hardly, perhaps, speak of an 
animal’s enemies as part of its adaptations; 
but at least they are vital to its survival. 
The fact is, of course, that in almost 
every case the word ‘‘enemy” is only 
applicable when we are thinking in terms 
of individuals: as soon as we think of the 
species, the individual ‘‘enemy” usually 
turns out to be a racial benefactor. 

The two things needful at this stage are 
patience and research. Patience is needed 
in face of the popular outery and demand 
for immediate action which is raised every 
time a plague of mice or a dearth of fish 
is experienced. And research is needed to 
unravel the excessively complicated threads 
of the web of life by which one organism 
is linked up with others and with all its 
environment. 

Modern agriculture, with its massing of 
huge numbers of individuals of one species 
of plant or animal, is a deliberate invita- 
tion to parasites and pests to revel in 
the unaccustomed profusion. And when 
we come to tropical agriculture, we must 
remember that the tropical heat raises the 
insect to be the equal in activity of the 
warm-blooded mammal, including our 
own species. The mechanical and chemical 
triumphs of the last hundred years must 
give place in this century to biological 
triumphs of equal magnitude if man is to 
retain his dominant position on the earth. 


THE WORD-BLIND AND THE MIRROR- 
WRITERS 


HE ease of the mirror-writer who 

believes that he uses the hemispheres 
of his brain separately, according to his 
employment of normal or ‘“‘mirror”’ writing 
and reading, will be remembered by read- 
ers of Tue Dicest, together with the 
general disagreement of psychologists 
with his thesis, as reported in these col- 
umns. Harvard experts in education now 
announce that they have established a 
connection between this peculiarity and 
““word-blindness,’’? or inability to dis- 
tinguish certain words at all, hitherto 
believed to be totally unconnected with 
it. Says a reviewer of their work, who 
writes in The British Medical Journal 
(London): 


The special disability in reading shown 
by some children and known as “word- 
blindness,’ and the phenomenon of ‘ mir- 
ror-writing’’ shown by other children, are 
well-known and interesting oddities. More 
attention has probably been given to the 
eases of word-blindness, owing to the inter- 
est they afford to the oculist, who generally 
discovers them, for at the outset the diffi- 
culty of the child is commonly thought to 
be due to inability to see. Up till now 
word-blindness and wmirror-writing have 
not been thought to be related. Now the 
psychologists have taken a hand in in- 
vestigating them, and they suggest that 
there is a connection. This is done in one 
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of the Harvard Monographs in Education, 
entitled ‘Special Disabilities in Learning 
to Read and Write.”’ 

The two conditions are held to have cer- 
tain features in common, a consideration 
of which may be reciprocally illuminating 
for the understanding of each condition. 
Word-blindness has until recent years 
been usually regarded as either a congenital 
defect or an acquired condition due to some 
lesion in the brain. Mirror-writing has, on 
the other hand, usually been looked upon 
as one of the possible consequences of 
extreme left-handedness. Altho it has 
been more commonly observed in the sub- 
normal, it has not itself been regarded as 
congenital (altho left-handedness has been 
so considered) or distinctly pathological. 
The educational psychologists who have 
more recently interested themselves in 
these conditions have come to hold much 
the same point of view in regard to extreme 
reading disability or word-blindness as 
has been generally held in regard to mirror- 
writing. They have argued that disability 
or inability in reading forms simply ‘‘the 
fag-end of the normal distribution’ of 
the abilities in question, have questioned 
the existence of congenital factors, and 
have considered ‘‘the possibility that in- 
hibiting habits, however acquired, may be 
at the bottom of the inability.’’ Cyril 
Burt has described such a_ situation: 
““Backwardness specifically in reading is 
often due to illness or absence between the 
ages of six and eight. It is during this 
period that the ordinary child is taught to 
read. If he fails to learn to do so then, he 
is still, on the grounds of age, trans- 
ferred at the usual time from the infants’ 
department. Once in the senior school he 
meets with nobody who feels it his business, 
or perhaps with nobody who feels himself 
able, to teach a child the rudiments of 
reading, and so he lingers on, and a few 
years later appears, in a very literal sense, 
word-blind.”’ Usually, however, specific 
intellectual shortcomings may be dis- 
covered which, even under changed condi- 
tions and the most eapable instruction, 
limit the individual’s learning. 

To connect word-blindness and mirror- 
writing seems at first glance to be a wide 
stretch. But there are intervening cases. 
There is the ‘‘tail-ender”’ reader, the left- 
handed subject who appears to be also left- 
eyed, as it, were, who tries to read from the 
right instead of from the left, and who reads 
“saw’’ as ‘‘was.” There are also reported 
a greater incidence of speech defects among 
the left-handed, which points to further 
complication in their learning to read. 


Johnny on the Spot.—Munister—‘‘Who 
giveth this woman?” 

Bripn’s Faruer—‘‘Tdo. And now, folks, 
I wisk to remind you that to-day’s pro- 
eram is coming to you through the courtesy 
of Walter Q. Blubblah, father of the lovely 
bride and president of the Biubblah Bush- 
ing and Winch Corporation, manufacturers 
of the ‘Little Wonder Winches’ and ‘Milady 
Dainty Bushings,’ at all hardware shops 
of the better sort.”’— Life. 


Smother the Pucker.—AuntT—“‘l’ll fix 
your grapefruit for you, dear. How much 
sugar shall I put on it?” 

Kustz—“‘Too much, please, Auntie.”’— 
Christian Advocate. 


Feather in His Cap.—Nrirr—‘‘Her hus- 
ban owes a lot to her, doesn’t he?” 

Wirr—“‘Sure; nobody ever heard of him 
before she shot him.’’—J udq¢e. 
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CharmingNew River 
_,in_ the Land of 
tealth qivingSunshine. 


Foeshetgns Palms 


hriulertale 


FLORIDA 
Between tami and Paln Beach 


Beautiful City of Friendly 
Neighborly Folks 


(Population 13,187. Federal Census 1927) 
On the Atl ntic Ocean, New River, 
Inland Waterway, Seabo-rd Air Line and 
F.E.C. Rys., Dixie and Federal Highways. 


Are You About to Retire 
From Active Business? 
a ANE aN 


ANY DAVIN YEAR 


FORT LAUDERDALE HAS 


Fine schools, churches, hotels, apartment 
houses, stores, lodges, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Civitans, Exchange, Shrine, Anglers, 
Women’s and other civie clubs. Boy and 
Girl Scout_Troops; trained leaders. Play- 
grounds. Parks. 

BAND CONCERTS—Four Times a Week. 
DRINKING WATER—(None better any- 
where) from wells—aerated, softened, re- 
carbonated, filtered, then sterilized in new 
$500,000 water works. 

OCEAN BATHING—fine sand beach; water 
always warm, tempered by Gulf Stream; 
spacious pool in new $75,000 Casino. 
WONDERFUL FISHING—Tarpon, Sail, 
King and other large fish. Plenty of smaller 
ones. 

BOATING—Free Dockage and Water 
where you may stay as long as you like. 
Many miles of shoreline in city limits. 
GOLF—Two excellent municipal courses. 
Magnificent new $100,000 Club House. 
Other outdoor games and sports. 
MOTORING—Splendid roads. 
than one hour's drive. 

FACTORY and WAREHOUSE OPPORTUNITIES 

DEEP WATER—BaAY MABEL HARBOR now 
under construction at cost of $6,000,000 (for 
largest ocean liners) 35-ft. depth when com- 
pleted. Ship to all parts of the world; 
water or rail. 
DEPENDABLE POWER and LIGHT—from 
$7,500,000 Florida L, & P, Co.’s plant in City. 
EXCELLENT WinterFarmingOpportunities. 
LIVING COSTS—Very Reasonable. 


Write Department 3, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


For booklets and further information. 


Miami less 


derdale, 


FL GRIBE 
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WHAT THE WORLD WAR COST US 


4 “SHE WORLD WAR was the most expensive luxury that 
the world has ever enjoyed. Leaving aside the cost in 
lives and suffering, the actual money spent in carrying on 

the war reaches a staggering total. Confining it to this country 

alone, one observer estimates that before this and the next gen- 
eration is through paying for it, the total will amount-to some- 
thing like $100,000,000,000. What starts the talk at-this time 
is a paragraph in the annual report of the Secretary of the 

Treasury on the money cost of the war to our Government. 

The Treasury experts have been revising their calculations on 

the subject, and, like most such revisions, it is a revision upward. 

The last official statement, back in 1920, put the total cost at 

$24,000,000,000. The Treasury now puts it at nearly $48,000,- 

000,000, offset by cer- 

tain receipts that bring 

the net total down to 
around $35,000,000,- 

000. One of the Wash- 

ington correspondents 

who uses these figures 
takes the Civil War 
analogy and estimates 
that the payments for 
pensions and _ other 
forms of veterans’ re- 


Military activities 

Naval activities 

War emergency corporations 

War expenditures under other depart- 
ments and war agencies 

Interest on war debt to June 30, 1927. 

Foreign obligations (June 30, 1927).... 

Veterans’ Bureau (Continuing costs to 
June 30, 1927) 


OFFICIAL SUMMARY OF WORLD WAR COSTS 
From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 


Total War 
Costs 


$16,283,569,220 $ 981,573,735 $ 452,401,819 $14,849,593,666 
3,480,781,737 
4,387,600,269 


3,541,823,843 
8,116,343,095 
9,598,236,575 


2,548,917,595 


$13,000,000 per annum for seventeen years, the present value 
of this asset, discounted on the same basis as the foreign obliga- 
tions, amounts to approximately $158,000,000. 

The continuing costs of the war are the expenses of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, interest on that part of the public debt of the 
United States created as a result of the war, and construction of 
hospitals for the care of veterans of the war. 


These calculations, notes the New York Times editorially, 
show that the 1920 estimate was $24,010,000,000. To this is 
now added expenses from 1917 to 1921, bringing it to $27,183,- 
989,000. To that is added “‘for the period from 1921 to July, 
1927, interest on war debt and cost of hospital construction and 
expenditure by the Veterans’ Bureau.’’ On that basis the esti- 
mate of the cost of the war is raised to $35,119,622,000. The 
trouble with all this, 
says The Times, is that 
no such estimate can 
be final: 


Veterans’ Bureau ex- 
penditure will continue 
into the distant future. 
This very Treasury 
report shows $230,- 
556,000 expenditure in 
8,116,343,095 the fiscal year 1927 

384,306,169 for pensions arising 
from American war- 


Assets June 
80, 1921 Net War 
(partly Costs 
Estimated) 


Receipts 


24,438.786 
487,728,506 


55,000,000 
892,460,280 


3,401,342,951 
3,007,411,483 


446,746,177 283,370,479 2,811,707,186 


2,548,917,595 


lief will bring the total 
up to more than $100,- 
000,000,000. 

The Treasury’s new estimate is based on an extension of the 
war period to June 30, 1921, when the state of war with Germany 
officially ended. During the past year the Treasury has made 
a detailed analysis of expenditures over this whole period and of 
continuing costs up to the end of last June. As we read in the 
report: 


This estimate makes allowances for the estimated normal ex- 
penditures under the War and Navy Departments on a peace- 
time basis, receipts on account of the sale of war supplies and 
surplus government property, ete., and assets held on June 30, 
1921, except the foreign obligations and the amount due from 
Germany on account of reimbursement of the costs of the Amer- 
ican Army of Occupation which are taken as of June 30, 1927. 
Some of the assets shown as held on June 30, 1921, have, subse- 
quent to that date, been converted into cash and covered into 
the Treasury. The receipts and assets are credited against the 
total war expenditures. 

It is not believed that the assets representing obligations of 
foreign;Governments and claims against Germany for Army costs 
should be listed at their face value, but should be stated at their 
present value, based upon the average rate of interest the United 
States is paying onits public debt. This average rate was on June 
30, 1927, slightly under 4 per cent. per annum. The payments, 
therefore, to be received under the various funding agreements 
have been discounted so as to show their present value on a basis 
of 4 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. This amounts 
to approximately $7,440,000,000, or about 60 per cent. of the 
value of these foreign debts based on the terms of the original 
obligations. Assuming that Austria and Greece will settle their 
debts on the same average basis, 60 per cent. thereof, or $30,000,- 
000, should be added to the above. On account of the present 
conditions in Armenia and Russia the indebtedness of these 
governments has been eliminated from the assets. The total 
assets representing foreign obligations are, therefore, $7,470,- 
000,000. 

The amount due from Germany on account of reimbursement 
of the costs of the American Army of Occupation was on June 
30, 1927, approximately $225,000,000. The United States is to 
receive annually out of the Dawes annuities the sum of 55,000,000 
gold marks until this claim is satisfied. Assuming, therefore, 
that the United States will receive on this account the sum of 


$47,957,272,333 $3,684,417,611 


fare prior to 1917. 
The estimate would 
also be bound to in- 
crease - every year 
through interest on the debt, until the last of the war loans or of 
the obligations into which war loans had been converted should 
have been extinguished. 


$9,153,232,578 $35,119,622,144 


Irrespective of this question, some interesting comparisons 
suggest themselves to the writer for The Times: 


On the basis of the war cost estimate of 1920, our direct ex- 
penditure for the war was something close to $40,000,000 per 
day. On the basis of the 1927 estimate, it would work out at 
something over $58,000,000. The common estimate of the cost 
of our Civil War, without including subsequent interest on the 
war debt, was $1,000,000 per day in its early years and $3,000,000 
at the close. One year after the late European war had begun, 
the German Chancellor estimated in the Reichstag that it was 
costing all the belligerent Powers combined $75,000,000 daily. 
As late as June, 1916, an international bankers’ estimate fixt 
$103,000,000 as the same aggregate daily outlay. 


But the figures from the Treasury Department do not tell the 
whole story. That veteran political writer, Judson C. Welliver, 
asks in a Washington dispatch to the New York American, 
‘‘when the last bond is retired, the last insurance policy paid, 
what will the balance sheet show as the total cost of the conflict?” 
Mr. Welliver’s guess is $100,000,000,000. He points out that the 
total cost of the Civil War is now set at about $6,000,000,000. 
But before the Civil War pensions are all paid the total will be 
at least $9,000,000,000. Putting the World War cost at $40,000,- 
000,000 in round numbers, Mr. Welliver makes this little appli- 
cation of the rule of three: ‘‘If the current cost of the Civil War 
was $6,000,000,000, and its ultimate cost $15,000,000,000, then 
the current cost of the World War being $40,000,000,000 its 
ultimate cost would be $100,000,000,000.’’ He adds to this 
interest on the war debt until it is paid in 1949 (asit will be at the 
present rate of payment) which amounts to about $16,000,000,- 


000, to be added to the $100,000,000,000. Continues Mr. 
Welliver: 


; Of this grand total of $116,000,000,009, which will ultimately be 
disbursed, just about one-half will represent Treasury operations, 


and the other half will be handled through 
the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. Even now, 
this bureau is the most costly single activity 
of the Government aside from serving the 
debt. 

It costs more than the Army or the Navy, 
or any other establishment. For 1929 
its expenditures are estimated at just under 
a half billion dollars. If we add to this 
the expenditures of the Pension Bureau, 
which deals with all veterans except those 
of the World War, we reach a total of 
about $700,000,000 as the present annual 
expenditure for veterans of our wars. 

; The Veterans’ Bureau is the biggest 
item in the cost of Government. 


PROHIBITION AND THE SAVINGS 
BANK 


N many of our congested centers the 
“saloon on the corner’? has been 
succeeded by a bank, and this has happened 
often enough, The American Banker ob- 
serves, to excite comment. This New York 
banking daily inclines to think that it will 
be an impossible task to determine with 
any exactitude ‘‘ the influence of Prohibition 
in building the savings-bank totals of the 
country; that it has had some bearing will 
be admitted even by those who do not par- 
ticularly favor the Prohibition amend- 
ment.’”’ On the other hand, The Savings 
Bank Journal has been making a survey 
and comes to the conclusion that Prohibi- 
tion has contributed little to the increasing 
savings-bank deposits. This periodical, 
however, does report statements from bank- 
ers giving Prohibition considerable credit for 
the notable recent development in this par- 
ticular kind of thrift. In its article en- 
titled ‘‘Has Prohibition Affected Savings?” 
The Savings Bank Journal says: 


While a good part of the public press 
and the advocates of Prohibition continue 
to spread reports of the broad benefits of 
the Highteenth Amendment, particularly 
emphasizing the growth of savings deposits 
as one of the outstanding benefits, savings 
and commercial bankers are united in the 
belief that Prohibition, as such, has been 
a negligible factor in the growth of savings. 

Regardless of personal opinion, their 
reports have come to the office of The 
Savings Bank Journal filled with facts 
and generally repudiating this thought. 
It is true that all bankers responding to the 
survey were not in full accord, but this ex- 
change of views at least emphasizes that 
savings growth in the United States in the 
last ten years is not due to Prohibition, to 
the lull in home-building, or to an apparent 
saturation point in instalment buying. 

It is their contention, and seems to hold 
universally true, that education and the 
general prosperity of the country, with the 
resultant higher wage scale, is the answer. 


This survey, or review can establish ones 


fact definitely—that Prohibition has not 
been as big a factor in the growth of say- 
ings deposits during the last ten years as 
one may be led to believe. 


The above paragraphs are quoted in the 
New York papers, which also reprint a 
number of the quoted statements of promi- 
nent bankers. The President of the 
Providence Institution for Savings is in- 
clined to agree with The Savings Bank 


G.L.OH 


McKnight Building 
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Every Middlesex village and 
farm” in Revolutionary times had its 
source of water supply, but water 
service came in with the era of com- 
munity growth, accumulating wealth, 
standards of comfort in living that 
rose higher and higher. As towns 
became cities the laborious pump 
gave way to the instantaneous faucet, 
water valve and fire hydrant. 


Expanding water service has led 
naturally to the consolidation of local 
water companies into great corpora- 
tions, thereby helping to create a 
public utility with national standards 
of performance and the ability to meet 
every demand of the nation’s grow- 
ing urban life. 


The securities of the Federal Water 
Service Corporation, a consolidated 
system operating from coast to coast 
and serving communities having a 
population of over two millions. pos- 
sess attractive investment features. 
Descriptions will be sent on request. 


INCORPORATED 


44 Wall Street, New York 


Spitzer Building 


Drawn from a photograph of an old pump 
in Salem, Massachusetts 


Water 


but no Water Service 


RSTROM & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 548 South Spring St. Russ Building 231 South LaSalle St. 
MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO ST. LOUIS 


Liberty Central Bldg 


61 
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Invest with the Facts 


Ses experienced investor seeks and ob- 
tains facts concerning the stocks or bonds 
he proposes to buy Jefore investing his funds. 


This common sense procedure should apply 
to every one. 


Our business is to help the investor to obtain: 


1. Fads on which he may base his judgment. 
2. Sound securities which meet his requirements. 


We shall welcome an opportunity to do for you what we 
are doing daily for other careful investors from Maine to 
California. You may write to or call at any of our offices, 
without obligation, for assistance in your investment problem. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


Founded in 1852 


76 Years of Growth 


The oldest property in the Associated System was established in 
1852 as the Ithaca (N. Y.) Gas Light Company. It supplied gas to 
28 customers at that time. Today the Associated System furnishes 
electricity, gas or water to more than 587,000 consumers in over 
1,000 communities with 2,700,000 population. 


Among the customers served, over 166,000 are located in New 
York State, 139,000 in New England, 36,000 in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Indiana, and 117,000 in western Pennsylvania. 


The record of the Associated Gas and Electric Company is one 
of sound and steady growth. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


Write for Our Annual Report “L” 


61 Broadway New York 
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Journal that ‘‘the growth and the number 
of savings accounts are more attributable 
to prosperity and active employment than to 
any alleged panacea of alleged Prohibition.” 
An even stronger statement comes from the 
president of a bank in Perry, Florida, whose 
personal observation is that Prohibition has 
actually helped to cut down rather than 
build up savings: 


There are more people being impover- 
ished to-day on account of Prohibition than 
before the Eighteenth Amendment by 
reason. of the fact that we pay more money 
for whisky, and there is considerable more 
drinking promiscuously and _ especially 
among the laboring classes and, in fact, 
among all classes of people than prior to the 
enactment of the Highteenth Amendment. 


But the President of the Seaman’s Bank 
for Savings in New York is quoted as be- 
lieving that ‘“‘the adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment has made a large con- 
tribution” toward the building up of savings 
deposits. And the President of the Salem 
Five Cents Savings Bank is said to be of the 
opinion that Prohibition has undoubtedly 
helped many families toward the savings 
bank, and been a blessing to many more in 
the form of food, clothes, and shelter. 

Efforts like this to ascertain the contribu- 
tion of Prohibition to increase savings ac- 
counts are, in the opinion of The American 
Banker, likely to produce little in the way of 
tangible results, and it goes on to comment: 


Something has increased savings deposits, 
but that something is not reducible to any 
single cause. The reasons are numerous. 
A population steadily employed at high 
wages is a potential savings-bank account 
producer. Underlying all other factors, 
this is the principal reason why savings 
accounts have multiplied so rapidly within 
the last half-dozen years. Then again, 
the facilities for opening accounts and the 


competition between banks for new busi- 


ness have to be considered. 

One might almost say that the banks 
themselves have been responsible for the 
additions to savings-bank totals. People 
are beginning to realize as never before 
the value of possessing something in the 
way of available surplus. The oft-cited 
Liberty Loan campaigns must also be 
brought into the picture. These loan drives 
did something more than provide funds 
for carrying on the war. They were an 
object lesson of how comparatively trifling 
sums can be made to grow into respectable 
totals. Tho the majority of people who 
bought small allotments on the instalment 
‘plan sold the bonds afterwards, the lesson 
remained. 

To speak frankly, it will prove an im- 
possible task to determine the influence of 
Prohibition in building the savings-bank 
totals of the country. That it has had some 
bearing will be admitted even by those who 
do not particularly favor the Prohibition 
amendment. 


We must not overlook the fact that the 
people of this country have been living in a 
new economic era since 1917, concludes 


o- 


The American Banker. 
are prosperous— 


First of all, they 


They possess the spirit of thrift and as 
never before are keeping in mind the 
necessities of a rainy day. Preaching the 
doctrine that will stimulate these desirable 
essentials is better than an effort to discover 
the undiscoverable. 


HOW NEW INVENTIONS MAKE 
RAILROAD BUSINESS 


ANY of our new inventions affect 

the railroads adversely by creating 
severe competition and by destroying old 
sources of income. Yet, as a whole, these 
inventions do give the railroads a certain 
amount of business which otherwise would 
not be available, says President T. C. 


Powell of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois: 


Railroad. As quoted by The Committee of 
Public Relations on Eastern Railroads, 
Mr. Powell, in a recent speech, cited as in- 
stances in point: 


The products of the farm provide about 
14 or 15 per cent. of the tonnage of the 
railroads as a whole, but a very valuable 
part of this traffic would not be available 
for transportation had it not been for the 
discovery of refrigeration some years ago. 

The invention of the gasoline engine 
has created an enormous tonnage of gaso- 
line which is handled from the refineries 
to the distributing stations, sometimes by 
tank wagons, but more largely in tank- 
ears over the railroads. Without this 
invention, the gasoline would be a drug 
on the market or would remain in the 
earth as not being valuable enough to 
take out. 

The invention of the talking-machine 
has built up a large business in the con- 
struction of the machines themselves, and 
particularly. in the manufacturing of 
cabinets and records. The mere record 
itself involves the manufacture of wood 
flour in combination with other ingredients, 
all of which must be transported, mostly 
by rail. 

The radio has already produced a 
volume of business which is surprizing. 
Batteries, for instance, move in car-loads, 
and the construction of cabinets, similar 
to those used in the cast of the talking-ma- 
chine, also constitutes a valuable tonnage. 

The airplane is regarded as a competitor 
of the railroad, and yet the airplane itself 
creates traffic through its requirements for 
airports, construction plants, repair plants, 
gasoline stores and miscellaneous supplies. 
It takes from 1,000 to 1,500 car-loads of 
material to fit up a fiying-field properly, 
and none of this would move unless the 
flying-machine was a reality. 


Last but not least, there is the auto- 
mobile, which has given the railroads 
strenuous competition in transportation, 
but has also given an enormous amount of 
new freight traffic to them. As Mr. 
Powell notes, ‘the automotive vehicle 
transports a large amount of its own 
fuel, but, in order that the vehicle itself 
may be put into operation, it is necessary 
to transport aluminum, steel, copper, 
lumber, rubber, leather, or the substitute 
for leather, and a number of other items.”’ 


A 
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in 1885 | 
to Invest Trust Funds 


N the field of Banking and Finance, 

this institution is distinguished for 
its caution in safeguarding invest- 
ment funds. This house was founded, 
back in the eighties, for a single pur- 
pose—to select safe and profitable invest- 
ments for a group of Scotch, Dutch and 
British TRUST FUNDS. 


It was imperative, therefore, that 
the founder should exercise far more 
than ordinary care, choosing only 
loans which offered the utmost in un- 
derlying security, and certainty of 
prompt interest payments. 

The principles and standards 
established then became the very 
foundation of this Institution. 


It was inevitable that this original 
nucleus of Scotch, Dutch and British 
Banking Institutions, should, through 
theyears, beaugmented by other finan- 
cial institutions, here and abroad, who 
likewise sought safe and profitable 
investments. 

It wasinevitable, too, that conserva- 
tive individual investors should seek 
out this House. People from all walks 
of life... corporation presidents and 
working men... manufacturers and 
farmers... business men and profes- 


sionalmen ... all seeking that one 
thing more important than all else— 
SAFETY OF THE PRINCIPAL. 


Such is the chronicle of the growth 
and progress of this Institution. 


Perhaps you, too, need what this 
institution now offers to conservative 
investors throughout the land. The 
coupon will bring you descriptive litera- 
ture on broadly diversified securities. 


A Reference Book for Investors 


Many people now realize the advantage 
of investing a specific amount yearly and 
promptly reinvesting the interest. Mathe- 
matically, an annual investment of $1,000 
at 6%, with interest reinvested at the same 
rate, will reach totals of approximately 
$25,000—$39,000—$83,000 in 15, 20 and 30 
years, respectively. 

For men and women who wish to accumu- 
late systematically, we have charted a 
series of investment schedules from the 
actual experience of a number of successful 
investors. 

These charts are incorporated in a book- 
let, “The Science of Fortune Building.’’ The 
coupon will bring youacomplimentary copy. 


Underwriting and Distributing 
Real Estate Industrial 


Public Utility Municipal \ BONDS 


Railroad 


Government 


GEORGE M.FoRMAN & ComPANY’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 


St. Louis Des Moines 
Indianapolis Peoria 
Minneapolis Lexington, Ky. 


Springfield, III. 


George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 41 

r 112 West Adams St., Chicago 
Without_obligation, send me—free: “The 
Science of Fortune Building,"’ and descriptive 
literature on attractive investment opportuni- 
ties for January. 


Name 
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even pumpswater electrically! 
Our twin electric pumps in 
the Chicago Avenue Pump- 
ing Station supply forty-five 
million gallons of fresh water 
daily, and occupy less space 
than one steam pump giving 
only thirty million gallons. 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 152 

consecutive dividends to its stockholders. Send 

for the year book. This stock listed on Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 


LL winter long 

people who come 
to this favored land find | 
glorious sport in the great 
Outdoors. It’s a sunshine 
land, averaging 60 degrees 
warm the winter through. 
No rainy season to mar your 
fun. 


Motor for miles along the 
tim of the gulf, stopping 
where you will to angle for 
game fish... sail over a rip- 
pling bay... play golf...hunt 
in season, Or take life easy 
—it you prefer—in hospit- 
able hotels or commodious 
apartments. 


Everything is here to contrib- 
ute pleasure—and profit, for 
Opportunities are legion in 
this fast-growing seaport. For 
ake facts, write Chamber 
of Commerce. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
TEXAS 


HUMOROUS HITS] 


and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenyille Kleiser, Latest and 
best selections, including old favorites. Gives practical suggestions 
on delivery, voice training, etc. Cloth, 826 pp. $1.25 net; postage, 1¢c. 


when properly trained, would insure 

your success as a commercial artist. ° 

Our Art Abillty Questionnaire tests your 

natural sense of design, proportion, color, 

perspective, etc. This fascinating free test 

has been an eye-opener to many Federal 

Students whoare nowearning $3,500, 
$4,000, $5,000, and$6,000yearly. The 


y You may have artistic Ability that ‘ 


Federal School teaches you at home 
in your spare time. Make this 

free test,—send at 

> once for your 

Questionnaire. 


} Federal School of 
Commercial Designing 
1508 FederalSchoolsBldg, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


THE GREEK DEBT SETTLEMENT 


HE humanitarian element entering 

into the recently negotiated debt 
settlement with Greece gives a human- 
interest touch to what would otherwise 
be a mere financial adjustment. Because 
Greece receives in the settlement a large 
sum of money to be spent on what the 
New York Times calls ‘“‘one of the greatest 
and most beneficent enterprises ever under- 
taken,’”’ our editors all agree that there 
ought to be very little difficulty or delay 
in connection with ratification by Congress. 
The point is that Greece sets aside this 
fresh cash to be spent on taking care of 
war refugees, who have constituted one 
of the most insoluble problems in the 
readjustment of southeastern Europe and 
the Near East. From the financial stand- 
point, of course, the settlement of the 
debt controversy with the Greek Govern- 
ment is an important step in the liquida- 
tion of our European war indebtedness. 
In fact, the New York Evening Post points 
out that now all these debts are funded 
with the exception of those of Russia and 
Armenia. It explains that: 


The problem of the Greek debt was 
complicated by political considerations 
which did not enter into any of the other 
settlements. The indebtedness arose as 
a result of an agreement whereby the 
United States, Great Britain and France 
agreed to advance the Greek Government 
750,000,000 frances in order that it might 


obtain in Greece the credits necessary for 


its military operations. The sum had 
not been fully advanced when King Con- 


“stantine, expelled during the war, was 


recalled to the Greek throne. This move 
met with the bitter opposition of the 
Allies, and further credits to the Greek 
Government were consequently withdrawn 
in 1920. 


In subsequent negotiations for payment 


‘of the debt, Greece refused to come to 


terms unless the credits agreed upon in 
1918 were advanced in full, while the 
United States contended that events 
which occurred subsequent to November, 
1920, relieved it from making any fur- 
ther advances. The agreement represents 
a compromise between these two attitudes 
in which the United States goes far toward 
meeting Greek claims. Greece has prom- 
ised to fund the original amount of her 
debt of $15,000,000 over a period of 
sixty-two years at 3 per cent. interest, 
while the United States has agreed to 
advance an additional $12,167,000, which 
Greece will repay in twenty years at 4 
per cent. interest. 


The application of the proceeds of this 
new loan to humanitarian purposes is 
described briefly in the editorial columns 
of the New York Times: 


The proceeds of the additional loan are 
to be applied to the work of the Refugee 
Settlement Commission, which, under the 
League of Nations and under American 
chairmanship, has been helping Greece to 
establish in new homes and on the land 


and in industry 1,400,000 refugees out of 
Asia Minor—nearly a million and a half 
when she herself had a population of only 
five millions, and they impoverished by 
war and by the interruption of commerce. 
Moreover, it was not merely those of their 
own Hellenic stock to whom they gave 
such welcome as they could. Armenians 
were treated in like manner with the 
Greeks, who for generations and centuries 
had lived outside of the Greek mainland. 
No ancient Greek dramatist or historian 
had such a theme as the incidents of this 
mighty migration and repatriation. And 
there has been a minor theme, telling of 
the tender mercy shown all through these 
years, and especially by the Near East 
Relief and the American Red Cross, toward. 
children. 

An unimagined flame of international 
kindness has been lighted in the hearts of 
hundreds of thousands. 


SOUTH AMERICANS NOW BANKING 
THEIR SAVINGS 


NE of the notable features of the recent 
economic development of South Amer- 
ica, so the London Economist hearsfrom one 
of its correspondents on that continent, is 
the new propensity for saving among the 
people, especially the working classes. 
Savings institutions are of comparatively 
recent growth in South America, we are 
reminded, ‘‘a fact not difficult to under- 
stand when such accumulations have not 
unseldom been at the mercy of this or that 
political dictator for the time being.’’ 
Even to-day, we are told, “a great mass of 
the people distrust such institutions, and 
when they can accumulate a nest-egg they 
prefer to hide or bury it.”” But some of 
the South American governments are 
now earnestly preaching thrift, and at 
least two of them, according to the 
writer in The Economist, Venezula and 
Uruguay, have, to some extent, succeeded, 
“for they can show practical results of 
their teaching’”’ 


To take the example of Caracas—the 
Venezuelan capital—alone, the Savings 
Department of the National Bank can 
show, to-day, total deposits held at the 
end of last June amounting to 3,000,000 
bolivars (a bolivar is worth about nine- 
teen cents), whereas in 1920 the same 
bank disclosed in its accounts under the 
same heading a sum of no more than 1,000,- 
000 bolivars. But this does not tell all 
the tale; for out of their savings, as well 
as from bank advances made against suit- 
able securities, the people of Venezuela 
have been able to take up over 4,390 
hectares (one hectare equals 2.47 acres), 
and work them for their own benefit. 

In the case of Uruguay—territorially the 
smallest of the South American Republics 


—the growth of postal savings deposits has ° 


been hardly less remarkable. The depart- 
ment of the Administration devoted to this 


enterprise was formed as recently as 1919, , 


and came into active operation only on 
July 1, 1920. Since that date, however, 
the people have—through times good and 
bad—managed to increase their deposits 
at the banks, until to-day there are more 
than 25,000 depositors (of whom 18,000 
are children) in a population of 1,700,000, 
their accumulations reaching a sum of 


| over $600,000. 


| 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


December 20.—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
takes President Calles of Mexico and 
former President Obregon and Am- 
ia Dwight W. Morrow up for a 

ght. 


December 21.—The Italian Council of 
Ministers stabilizes the lira on a gold 
basis, the rate of exchange decided 
upon being 19 to one dollar or 92.49 
to a pound sterling. 


The Mexican Boy Scouts bestow the 
medals of Knight of the Order of the 
Lion, Knight of the Order of the Eagle, 
and Knight of the Order of the Tiger 
on Colonel Lindbergh. 


December 22.—Mrs. Evangeline Lodge 
Lindbergh, mother of Colonel Lind- 
bergh, arrives by airplane at Mexico 
City to meet her son. 


December 23.—Renato Donati, Italian 
flyer, has broken the world’s altitude 
record by flying to a height of 11,827 
meters (38,792 feet), it is announced 
officially in Turin. 


December 24-—The anniversary of the 
birth of Jesus Christ is celebrated 
Christmas Eve and morning in the 
Chureh of the Nativity, Bethlehem, 
the world’s oldest Christian church, 
by Christians from all over the globe. 


Between 2,000 and 3,000 persons, includ- 
ing eleven Russians, are estimated to 
have been killed in the slaughter which 
marked the crushing of the Communist 
revolt in Canton during the last two 
weeks. 


December 26.—Rome is shaken by an 
earthquake, lasting about four minutes, 
but slight damage is done. 


DOMESTIC 


December 20.—Seven members of the 
House are appointed to investigate the 
sinking of the S-4 and the S-61/. 


December 21.—A permanent injunction 
bars the Oklahoma House members 
from attempting to function further in 
legally continuing their investigation of 
State officers, and from preparing any 
more impeachment charges. 


December 22.—Senator Reed Smoot, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, postpones consideration of the 
tax-reduction bill till March 1. 


All hope of saving the crew of the S-4 is 
given up, and Lieutenant-Commander 
Elisberg (retired) declares it now a 
“purely salvage operation.” 


December 23.—Mrs. Frances W. Grayson 
leaves Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
for Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, on 
the first part of a projected transatlantic 
flight. 


December 24.—Mrs. Frances W. Grayson 
and her personnel of the amphibian 
plane, The Dawn, are reported missing. 


The Navy Department decides to continue 
salvage operations for the S-4. 


December 26.—Secretary of War Davis 
has drafted a bill designed to give the 
War Department power to guarantee 
the Army and Navy prompt and ample 
supplies of munitions in the event of 
war, it is announced. 


Six men are killed in a pitched battle 
between city and county authorities at 
South Pittsburg, Tennessee, and Na- 
tional Guardsmen are ordered out to 
keep the peace. 
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Firestone 


Supply Powerful Traction— 
For Your Winter Trucking 


This powerful non-skid tread is effec- 
tive on wet, oily, icy pavements— 
or in soft ground, mud or sand. Each 
cross and square unit is clearly de- 
fined, providing traction edges on all 
sides. These units are stabilized and 
supported by submerged connecting 
bars running diagonally in two direc- 
tions and circumferentially around 


the tire. Trucks on Non-Skid Hi- 
Type Tires are dependable all year, 
and are sure to operate under all con- 
ditions, with economy. The nearest 
Firestone Service Dealer has a full 
line of all S. A. E. sizes, from 4 in. to 
14 in. Let him help you determine 
the proper tire equipment for your 
trucks. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Just Published— An Entirely New (1928) Edition 


ETIQUETTE 


‘‘The Blue Book of Social Usage” 
By EMILY POST 


The first edition of Mrs. Post’s ‘‘ Etiquette” has gone through seventeen printings and upwards 
of 140,000 copies have been sold, Since the appearance of the first edition about six years ago, the 
author has received many thousands of letters from men and women asking questions on the ever- 
changing phases of social usage. The new conditions, the new ideas which have set the social world 
jn mote or less of a turmoil through these turbulent years have reached a peak and now we have a 
NEW etiquette—a blending of what is best of the old with what 1s best of the new. 


Thus, an earnest demand for a new edition of ‘‘Etiquette’’ led the author to completely re-edit 
the old edition, add much new material in both text and illustrations, making practically a new work 
of this present edition. One has but to glance through a few of its pages to realize not only how so- 
ciety and social forms have changed but what a real necessity this new guide is. 


Some of the New Features 


ETIQUETTE IN WASHINGTON AND IN 
STATE CAPITALS—All advice necessary to 


newly appointed officials, as well as to others 
who intend to become part of the diplomatic 
and official life of National and state capitals. 
There will be found also a complete list of 
diplomatic, ecclesiastical, and official prece- 
dence, information which has heretofore been 
considered unobtainable. 


AMERICAN NEIGHBORHOOD CUS- 
TOMS—Information on simple dinners and 
parties, showers, sewing circles, guest prize 
details. This is a special chapter written in 
answer to countless requests from young 
householders who ask how they can learn to 
cook, wait, and be charming hostesses. 


FLAT SILVER AND ITS USAGE—Illustra- 
tions and descriptions of each table accessory, 
with its characteristics and its use. 


ADDITIONAL AND ENTIRELY NEW 
MATERIAL, comprising every detail of 


social usage for the guest in a hotel and when 
one takes meals in restaurants. 


WEDDINGS— In the original book this sub- 
ject was covered more completely than in any 
existing book. In the present edition there 
have been added many directions for the 
simplest wedding, the double wedding, the 
wedding in a Catholic church, the Jewish 
wedding, the littlest wedding in the biggest 
church, and the wedding where both bride’s 
and groom’s parents are divorced. 


MANY NEW DIAGRAMS—Illustrating table 
precedence at a wedding, the double-aisled 
Church, the reception after the wedding, 
and the cake. There is an explanation 
regarding the difference between a wedding 
and a marriage,and countless other details. 


THE INTERPRETATIONS which the 
young moderns are at present enforcing are in 
every instance, where they are actually ad- 
mitted by Best Society, included in this com- 
pletely up-to-date edition. 


Entirely New 1928 Edition 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 712 pages. $4.00, net; $4.18, post-paid. 
Gift Edition, Full Leather Binding. $7.50, net; $7.68, post-patd. 
At All Booksellers, or Direct from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Non-Skid Hi-Types 


. 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... SGrnSintaad, 


THE - SPICE: OF @E lem 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Outgrowing the Garage.—COUPE wants 
room and board or two rooms with kitchen- 
ette.— Dayton Evening World. 


Those Blues.—Nirr—‘‘How ean you tell 
whether they’re dancing or just necking?” 

Wirr—‘‘If they don’t move they’re 
dancing.’’—J udge. 


Brief Dalliance.—‘‘Dauber says he is 
wedded to his art.” 


“Pshaw! It is just one of those com- 
panionate marriages.’”’— Boston Tran- 
script. 


Hygienic Strife-—‘I am very careful; 
whenever I quarrel with my wife, I send 
the children for a walk.” 

“Dear little things, 
one can see they get a lot 
of fresh air.’—Lustige 
Zeitung (Cologne). 


Agriculture in Won- 
derland.—In the interior 
of Sumatra, rice is sown 
by women who let their 
hair hang loose down the 
back in order that the rice 
may grow luxuriantly and 
have long talks.—Pomona 
(Cal.) paper. 


Joyous Alibi.—‘‘You 
should be more careful 
to pull your shades down 
at night. Last night I 
saw you kissing your 
wife.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! The joke 
is on you. I wasn’t at 
home last night.”,—The 
Office Cat. 


Rah! Rah! Rah! — 
“Now, remember, my 
dears,’’ said Mother Raccoon to her children, 
“vou must always watch your step, because 
you have the skin the college boys love 
to touch!”’—Louisville Times. 


More British Propaganda?— 
UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
Candler, N. C. 
R. W. KING, Postmaster 
MISS SUE QUEEN, Asst. P. M. 
—O ficial letter-head. 


Ducking the Stork.—John, aged six, 
was told that he had to go to the hos- 
pital to have his tonsils removed, and his 
mother was bolstering up his morale. 
“Tl be brave and do just what you tell 
me, mother,’ he promised, ‘‘but I betcha 
one thing, they don’t palm off no erying 
baby on me, like they did on you when you 
were in the hospital.’’—Charleston News. 


Turning Over a New Leaf.—It was visit- 
ing day at the jail, and the uplifters were 
on deck. 

“My good man,” said one kindly lady, 
“YT hope that since you have come here 
you have had time for meditation and 
have decided to correct your faults.” 

“T have that, mum,” replied the pris- 
oner in heartfelt tones. ‘Believe me, the 
next job I pull, this baby wears gloves.”’— 
The American Legion Weekly. 


Swat It.— 
FLY TO OPERATE 
ON INJURED GIRL 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
Prophetic Bluster.—Coming events must 
cast their shadow. How else can you ac- 
count for ealling Chicago the Windy City 
so many years before the arrival of Bill 
Thompson?— Alliance Times- Herald. 


Buying Trouble.—‘‘Men are so hard to 
buy for,’’ complained the sweet young thing. 
“Yes,” sighed the spinster of forty- 
three, ‘‘and I hope you’ll never learn how 
hard it is to get a man to buy for.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


This crafty husband installed trick mirrors throughout the house some time ago, 
and reports that the expenditure was well worth while. 


Hee Haw!— 
CIVIC ASS’S WILL 
MEET MONDAY NIGHT 
—Bergen (N. J.) paper. 


Call the Sheriff.—Simprring SprnstTER— 
“When I was born, my father made me a 
promise to give me £10 every birthday, 
and I have £190 now.” 

Bacuetor (dubiously) — ‘‘When is he 
going to pay you the balance?’’—London 
Answers. EEA 

Personal Representative—A kiss will 
last but a day, ten pounds of candy she 
will eat and forget; the roses you send will 
fade with the dawn, but a Persian kitten 
or a nice puppy is an hourly reminder of 
you. MeHden’s Kennels.—Credited by the 
Boston Transcript to a Southern paper. 


Beating the Game.—A farmer received 
a crate containing some fowls. He wrote 
to the sender, informing him that the crate 
was so badly made that it had come to 
pieces when he was taking the hens home 
with him, and they had all escaped, and 
after much searching, he had only suc- 
ceeded in finding eleven of them. In due 
course he received the following reply: 
“You were lucky to find eleven hens, 
because I sent you only six.” 
—Wright Engine Builder. 


Modern Dress Reform.—The only things 
getting longer about women’s evening 
gowns are the shoulder straps.—J udge. 


Whoops! 
GRIESS JURY PICKLED 
SOONER THAN EXPECTED 
—Omaha W orld- Herald. 


Naughty, Naughty!—‘‘Did Joan’s mother 
find fault with her for arriving home with 
the milkman?” 

‘‘No; she sedlded the milkman for com- 
ing so late.’’—Everybody’s Weekly. 


Natural Result.—The officer said he 
found three emptyglasses,a half-gallondemi- 
john and three empty 
flasks near the body. 
Death is believed to have 
been due to natural 
causes. — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Frigktful Shock.—The 
inevitable has come. An 
automobile; at Flint, 
startled at the sudden 
appearance of a horse, 
ran away and crashed 
into a_ post. — Detroit 
News. ; 


Moral Merchandise.— 
A man of forty wants a 
position with a good firm 
as retail salesman in 
hardware or furniture 
with no bad habits.— Ad 
in the Raleigh News and 
Observer. : 


Birds of a Feather. — 
Two weary strangers met 
on the road one day. One 
was aman who had been 
in business and extended eredit to every- 
body without getting a credit report. 

The other was also broke. — Glendale 
(Cal.) Merchants Bulletin. 


—Judge. 


Caught the Symptoms.—‘“‘Did that 
patent medicine you bought cure your 
aunt?”’ 

“Mercy, no! On reading the circular that 
was wrapt around the bottle she got two 
more diseases.” —W atchman-Examiner. 


“2.2,” Tooted the Locomotive.— 
There was a young lady of Crewe 
Who wanted to catch the 2.2; 
Said a porter, ‘“‘Don’t hurry, 
Or worry or flurry, 
It’s a minute or 2 2 2 2.”’ 
—Everybody’s Weekly (London). 


Pops and Moms Galore.—Mr. and Mrs. 


Vanderbeck and family, Mr. and Mrs., 


Robert Vanderbeck and family and Mr. 
and Mrs. Mayer, all came out from 
Portland to eat Thanksgiving dinner at 
the home of their daughter, Mrs. A. 
Versteeg.— Newberg (Ore.) paper. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Breyer, Dakota, 
Minn., are the parents of a 7 pound 13 
ounce son born November 12 at La Crosse 
Methodist Hospital to Mr. and Mrs. 
William Campbell, 2027 Liberty street. 

—La Crosse (Wis.) paper. 


——— 


Beauty with 
economy—permanence 


OAK FLOORING displays Nature’s beauty 
in color and figure,—the proper background for 
rugs, in perfect harmony with furniture and 
woodwork. At the same time, the cost for each 


room need not exceed that of a good piece of 
furniture. 


OAK makes a permanent floor, and 
the surface is easily kept in perfect 
condition, promoting health and 
saving housework. 

Oak floors add value to property for 

rental or sale, at a negligible expense 

compared with temporary perishable 
floor coverings. 

WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

—containing modern color finishes 

with suggestions for treatment of 

various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1233 Builders’ Bldg. CHICAGO 


ANT WORK «Ss? 


Earn $20 to $50 a week retouching photos—men or 
women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you at 
h me, furnishing working outfit and employment ser- 


vce. Write today. Artcraft Studios, Dept. 85, 3900 


Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


WHEN YOU ARE ABROAD | 


News from home is always eagerly sought for by 
Americans abroad. A Literary Digest subscriber 
interestingly expresses herself on this subject as 
follows: ‘‘The Digest is arriving every week like 
some old friend with a budget of news and jokes— 
and the joy depicted in the faces of homesick tourists 
when I ask if they would care to see the last Digest 
would warm a heart of stone.’’ You too will want 
The Literary Digest when abroad. It is on sale at 
Funk & Wagnalls Company’s office, 14 Salisbury 
Square, London, and at bookstores and news-stands 
throughout Europe. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WHAT SHALL WE SEE 
WHERE SHALL WE STAY 
WHOM SHALL WE TIP 
WHAT WILL IT COST 


The endless array of questions which con- 
front the traveler to Europe’s garden of en- 
chantment are all accurately—and fascinat- 


ingly—answered in the sparkling new 


volume just from the press, 


SEEING HALY 


BY E. M. NEWMAN 
Famous Traveler and Lecturer 


It is a bright and breezy guide to every- 
thing of interest for the visitor to the famous 
Land of Sunshine and Song—practical advice 
on the customs of the country. the hotels 
and their rates, and what is best tosee and best 
to do in every Italian town of importance. 

300 PICTURES 

The entire volume is pleasantly spiced 
with anecdotes of the author’s experiences 
during many years of travel in this country 
and also includes 300 of the choicest pictures of 
his famous collection of photographs on Italy. 

8vo, cloth, 420 pages, 300 illustrations, 

$5.00 net; $5.22 post-paid 
Al all Booksellers or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide ‘questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


and/or.—The Lexicographer takes pleasure in 
bringing the following interesting contribution 
from an eminent educator—President Samuel 
Harden Church of the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—to the attention of the readers of 
Tue Literary Digest: 

“A barbarism of an atrocious nature has in 

recent months crept into American business cor- 
respondence, and especially into its law forms, as 
shown by an example in a letter at this moment 
before me. ‘I enclose,’ says my correspondent, 
‘an order from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approving the application of Mr. John 
Smith to hold the position of Director of the X. 
Y. & Z. Railroad Company, and, further, to hold a 
directorship and/or any office or offices with the 
Companies associated with the A. B. & G. Rail- 
road Company.’ The combination of and with or 
with a dividing stroke between them has been 
invented to save the circumlocution of saying that 
Mr. Smith is authorized to hold a directorship and 
an_ofiice, or a directorship without an office, or an 
office without a directorship, and the symbol 
and/or has been adopted for that purpose into 
the formal practise of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and by the force of example has been 
taken up by all those railroad officials and their 
legal advisers whose correspondence touches upon 
the proceedings of the Commission. 
_ “Butitis a hideous invention, a verbal monstros- 
ity, born in defiance of the laws of philology, and 
devised by some lazy brain that was too indolent 
to construct a suitable phrase that would meet the 
undeniable necessity of the case. Its usc ought to 
be stopped in the interest of good diction. But 
something must be supplied to take its place— 
either a new compound word properly constructed 
and embracing the meaning of this mongrel crea- 
tion, or shall we strike out the dividing stroke 
from and/or and’ by combining the two conjunc- 
tions coin andor as anew word? I leave this ugly 
duckling upon the Lexicographer’s door-step for 
such attention, correction, nourishment, or in- 
fanticide as the exigencies of the case may 
suggest.’”’ 

Which shall it be. pollice presso or pollice verso? 


double negative-—‘‘W. C. P.,’? Dyersburg, 
Tenn.—Double negatives are common in English, 
and the terms dissever and disannul are examples of 
these. We speak of hats debarred: lawyers dis- 
barred. There is no rule covering these terms, for 
de- and dis- are used here as intensifiers—for the 
purpose of emphasizing the parent word. 


optometry.—‘ J. O. B.,’” New Bern, N. C.—The 
correct pronunciation is oOp-tom’e-try, and the 
meaning is “‘measurement of the powers of vision 
in general, as acuteness of perception of form and 
color, or the extent of the, field; more narrowly, 
measurement of the range of vision.’’ 


Poictesme.—" R. 'W.,” Tenafly, N. J.—The 
name to which you refer is probably derived from 
the Old French Poictiers, now usually spelled 
Poitiers. It was originally the name of the capital 
of the province of Poitou, which is now_mainly 
included in the departments of Vienne, Vendée, 
and Deux-Sévres. y 

The pronunciation of the form you give, ac- 
cording to the French, would be expressed by 

wah-tem’, with the ‘‘e’’ as in they, while the 

nglish would be pwoi-tezm’, with the ‘‘oi’’ being 
given the sound as in o7/, but the form of the word 
seems unnatural, for in English the suffix would be 
-ism instead of -esme. 


tier.—‘‘W. W. B.,” Cedar Key, Fla.—The 
word tier is correctly used to designate the ar- 
rangement of ties that you have in mind, The 
term tier is defined as, ‘‘ A rank or row in a series; 
one of the rows of things placed one above an- 
other, as a tier of casks, ‘or a tier of ties’ is cor- 
rect. Titer is not synonymous with the word 
layer, which is defined as meaning ‘a single 
thickness of anything laid on any surface; a course 
or stratum.” 


WHAT’S THE ANSWER? 


What is the smallest particle of matter? 

What famous American statesman died April 
27, 1927? 

Who was Susan Coolidge, and for what was 
she famous? 

When was the North Pole traversed by diri- 
gible balloon? 

What distance was covered in the flight from 
New York to Paris? How long did it take? 

Who was Jan Maclaren? 

. What is svaraj? 

. Name the pioneer in 
ploration? 

What great famous international yachtsman 
died in 1926? 

10. Give the preferred spelling of the word that 

designates an expert in dietetics. 
11. What is a disewse? How do you pronounce 


antarctic polar ex- 


O MND 1 PW w we 


iti 
12. How deep is the ocean? 


Find the answers in ate 
Funk & Wacnatts New Standard Dictionary. 


Fire Claims a Life Every Half Hour U.S. Statistics 


The J, domallC 
FIREMAN 


. . » always on Guard! 


VERY big fire was a little fire when 

it started . . . it’s the first minute that 
counts! But many fires start when no one 
is near ... or when all are asleep—when 
non-automatic extinguishers are useless! 


But now comes SHUR-STOP—the in- 
genious new means of fighting fire at 
anytime ... dayornight . . . whether 
you are at home or a thousand miles away! 


‘Think what it means to be certain your 


home and your family are safe... 
that should fire start it will quickly ke 
stopped . . . automatically! 


SHUR-STOP fights fire alone, by itself, withect 
human aid... at the right time... at the 
start! Always ready—ever alert ... there are 
no mechanical parts to fail in a crisis. Hermeti- 
cally sealed, it cannot leak . . . cannot corrode 
. - « the liquid cannot evaporate. 


Endorsed by Fire Chiefs, Fire Marshals, Insur- 
ance Companies ... and by hundreds of home 
owners who owe their homes, some their lives, to 
its automatic protection. 


You cannot afford to be without this modern 
protection—at such low cost. SHUR-STOP, wall, 
ceiling or marine type, $3.50 each. 


PERPETUAL REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 


Every SHUR-STOP used to fight fire 

is replaced free of charge. No refills, 

no service charges. THE FIRST COST 
IS THE LAST! 


Distributors — Salesmen 


Only once in a life-time does an opportunity like this one 
for Service and Profit present itself. Write or wire for 
full details today . . . remaining territories for the United 
States and foreign countries are rapidly being closed. 


WRITE for our 


i SHUR- EX — 
wre Tee of Tus the MotorGuardian, 
Families — and a remarkable new 


aulomobile ex- 
linguisher — com- 
pact — handsome 
—ceffective, 


$4.50 


Another.” Use { 
the coupon below. ¥3 
SH UR-STOP— 
all types, 


$3.50 


U.S. PAT. NO. 1,468,165 


The Automatic Fireman” 
OO UPON 


DNS ERIN GALT TO NGASL 
FIRE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 
For Foreign Connections address 
Internationa] Fire Equipment Export Co, Inc. 
39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 
Without obligation, please send me your booklet 
and full information how to safeguard my home 


and family against Vire—automaiically and at 
trifling cost. 
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If you wish 
to know 


Fust as you would go to a Patent 
Attorney for authoritative informa- 


T. T tion regarding patents, so you can 
S Al N L ESS S E E . turn to Carpenter Stainless Steel 
x \ Service for accurate information 


about Stainless Steel—what it is and 
how to get the best results in work- 
ing with it. There is no charge for 
the service we give to manufacturers 
in this respect, 


as 


Carpenter 


Starting the New Year with new products of Stainless 
Steel is one way of insuring better business during 1928. 


Millions of people are aware that Stainless Steel imparts 
new qualities to every product in which it is used—deh- 
ance to rust or corrosion or erosion. Long life—and easy 
cleanliness—and many other factors of rare importance. 


So we urge manufacturers who have been “thinking 
about using Stainless Steel” to turn to Carpenter—not 
only for the best Stainless Steel it is possible to procure, 
but for accurate and authoritative information on how 
to use Stainless Steel in the product—how to fabricate 
it—how'to weld and braze it—how to get the most satis- 
factory results from the right grade of Stainless Steel 
for the purpose. 


We will be glad to send free to manufacturers who 
request it on their business stationery, a copy of our 
new booklet on Stainless Steel. It gives information of 
inestimable value to those who are considering Stainless 
Steel for product improvement or for factory equip- 
ment. Write for it. 


‘THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., READING, PA. 
Alloy and Tool Steels Exclusively 


Carpenter»... 
STAINLESS STEEL X} 
SERVICE 
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THE METAL OF ENDLESS, 
POSSIBILITIES 


